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CERELOSE HELPS DEVELOP 
AND PROTECT COLOR IN MEAT 


Meat packers everywhere are 
enthusiastic in their praises 
of Cerelose as an aid in the 
fixation of color in meat. They 


also appreciate its economy. 


[PURE DEXTROSE sucar] 


Along with its production problems, every sausage plant 
also has a problem of maintenance—the time and money constantly spent to keep 


equipment in efficient operating condition. 


Packers who have carefully studied this detail of their operating costs have readily 
appreciated the importance of the cost saving features of the New Buffalo Self- 
Emptying Silent Cutter. And they have also found it to be the finest production 


unit ever developed for the Sausage Industry. 


Let us give you complete information about the New Buffalo. We think you will 
agree that it can mean savings and new profits in YOUR plant just as it already 


has in so many others. 


SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


50 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * BROOKLYN * BOSTON 


CAPACITIES OF 
200, 350, 600 and 800 Lbs. 








New BUFFALO _9. elf-Empatying Silent Cutters 








VISKING PRICES GO 
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AGAIN! 


The 18th Consecutive Voluntary Price Reduction! 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 15, 1940 


You profit again! 


Naturally, we are happy to pass on to 
you these savings which are the direct 
result of lowered manufacturing costs 
and an increased demand for “VISKING” 
casings and SKINLESS. But—most grati- 
fying is the knowledge that this price 
reduction (there never has been a price 


increase in the history of The Visking 


Corporation!) increases your opportu- 
nity to enjoy more profits and greater 


sales volume. 


Another excellent opportunity to re- 
duce costs is offered by the new “ZEPHYR” 
feather- weight casing which has just 
been announced. You can effect savings 
up to 333% on all pre-processed goods. 


New price list has been mailed to you. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 WEST GStH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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In Weeks to Come 


HE meat packing giant is 

stirring—many merchandis- 
ing and advertising activities 
which you will want to read 
about will be reported in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER soon. 
Packers are building, too, and 
are going ahead with moderniza- 
tion plans. Canners’ convention, 
employe uniforms, packaging, 
operating developments and 
plant visits are some of the sub- . 
jects which will be discussed. 
Keep up with the industry! 
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PROCESSING PROBLEMS 
REFRIGERATION 
FINANCIAL 








fat the Vw Yar. 2«e WITH THE 


NEWEST INFORMATION ON THERMOMETERS 
AND FLOW METER SERVICE 


With 1940 comes a new chance to take a forward- 
looking view of plant needs, and of today’s 
equipment for meeting them. There’s no better 
time than right now to make sure you're fully 
up-to-date in your knowledge of the profit pos- 
sibilities of modern Thermometers and Flow 
Meters under 1940 conditions. And there’s no 
better way to begin a check-up than by looking 
over these informative new bulletins which 
Foxboro has just received from the printer. 

Most foresighted operating men, we know, 
watch “new equipment” notices right along for 
ideas and improvements that can bring better 
performance or lowered costs to their own oper- 
ations. In the field of instrument service, though, 
every week brings new applications . . . better 
ways of doing things . . . possibilities for savings 
confirmed in actual plant experience. 

That’s why we say: Why not spend a few 
minutes in stock-taking for the New Year? Why 
not make sure you've got a clear-cut picture of 
1940 instrument models and 1940 instrument 
methods? Once you've looked these bulletins 
over, you'll be prepared to make a sounder 
analysis of problems in which temperature is a 
factor, or in which the flow of steam, liquids or 
gas affects costs or product quality. Short of call- 
ing in a Foxboro specialist to advise you in 
attacking a specific problem, it’s your best way 
of being fully informed on profit-building in- 
strument performance. The Foxboro Company, 
148 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branch offices in 25 principal cities. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


RECORDING 7 CONTROLLING - INDICATING 
nstruments 


TEMPERATURE - LIQUID LEVEL 
PRESSURE « FLOW + HUMIDITY 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR A 1940 CHECK-UP 





The Foxboro Company 
148 Neponset Avenue 
Foxboro, Mass. 


t 3 Please send me, by mail, your new 40-page Bulletin 198-2, 
“Recording Thermometers” which, in addition to a complete review of 
types, specifications, ranges of 1940 Foxboro Recording Thermometers, 
also contains valuable installation suggestions. 


7 Please send me, by mail, your newly revised 48-page Bulletin 200-4, 
“Meters for Steam, Liquids, Gas,” which I understand will give me a 
good picture of meter service as well as design features and specifications. 


= Have your local Foxboro man phone me for an appointment, to 
discuss instrument needs. 


Name 





Company 
Address. 








City and State. 























“BOSS” Dehairers Fill Every Need 


Illustrations show the No. 118 Super Grate Dehairer to the left, and the No. 121 Standard Uni- 
versal Dehairer to the right; these are the newest additions to the “BOSS” Dehairer Family. 


During 1939 there were 33 additional “BOSS” 
Dehairers of various sizes shipped to hog slaugh- 
terers thruout the United States and one to Cuba. 


These highly efficient machines, economical to 
operate and maintain, continue to hold their pop- 
ularity after 24 years of definitely proving their 
dependability and the claim we make for them— 
that THEY CLEAN HOGS CLEAN. 


“BOSS” Dehairers are furnished in the follow- 
ing styles, to meet the need of every hog killing 
department: 


“BABY” —for the smaller plants. 


“GRATE”—for medium plants. 


“SUPER GRATE”—for plants with little oper- 
ating space but larger production requirements. 


“STANDARD UNIVERSAL” —with two scrap- 
in shafts—for the plant with large capacity but 
limited space. 


“JUMBO” —for the largest plants where space is 


ample and maximum operations are required. 


It’s Always “BOSS” for Best Or Satisfactory Service 








The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 


824 Exchange Ave., U.S. Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mfrs. “‘BOSS” Machines for Killing, 
Sausage Making, Rendering 


nati, 


GENERAL OFFICE: 2145 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NOW...READ INTERNAL MEAT 
TEMPERATURE OUTSIDE 
YOUR PROCESSING ROOM! 


““ FUST what we’ve always needed!” 

J progressive packers are saying 
about this new Taylor development. 
And here’s why: 

This accurate recorder makes 
possible accurate reading and close 
regulation of important internal tem- 
peratures during pork boiling, ham 
smoking, and ‘‘tenderizing’’ —and other 
meat processing—without the need for 
stepping in and out of the room! Gov- 
ernment inspectors appreciate this 
gesture. 


And is this Taylor Temperature 
Recorder accurate! Even when the re- 
corder is remote—even when the spe- 
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The exact tem 
is instantly 
filed chart 


perature of the meat 


wri 
by 


—convenien 


cial connecting tubing passes through 
extremes of heat and cold—it writes on 
the chart the exact internal meat tem- 
perature! Other features: The temper- 
ature-sensitive bulb is skewer-shaped 
for easy insertion. It’s made entirely 
of stainless, non-corrosive steel. The 
flexible capillary tubing and protective 
armor are also of stainless steel. 


It’s Useful to YOU! 


Use this highly sensitive yet ruggedly 
built Taylor Internal Meat Recording 
Thermometer in your processing rooms 
. - . and see what a difference it can 
make in your finished products—and 
in your profits! Write to us for more 


facts today! Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in 
Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers in 
Great Britain: Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London, England. 


4 6 
— trictng ff ecorine Contain 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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Por the kind of body you need on this Ford 
chassis and you’ve got a truck that will serve you 
long and economically. 

That much could be said of last year’s Ford 
Truck — and of all Ford Trucks before it. But the 
°*40 is the best of them all — a rugged, dependable 
unit with many new features designed to cut your 
hauling costs. 

Right now, when operating conditions are at their 
worst, is the time to put a Ford on your job. See if 
you can’t actually fill more orders in a day’s time. 
See if this truck won’t stand up better than some of 
the heavy, costly types you may have used in the 
past. And, see if it doesn’t cost you less to operate 
and maintain. 

Get in touch with your Ford dealer, and ask him 
about an “on-the-job” test — a free demonstration 
that will give you the facts before you invest a cent. 


134-inch Chassis with Cab (95 or 85 hp). Dual wheels, heavy-duty and spare tires, auxiliary springs and factory-installed two-speed axle at extra cost. 








FORD IS THE OUTSTANDING TRUCK 
VALUE FOR 1940 


3 ENGINE SIZES — 95, 85, 60 HP 
NEW SIMPLIFIED CHASSIS DESIGN 
NEW LONGITUDINAL FRONT SPRINGS 
STRONGER CAB CONSTRUCTION 
NEW SEALED-BEAM HEADLAMPS 
23 BODY TYPES, 19 CHASSIS TYPES 
NEW, MODERN STYLING 
INCREASED ENGINE ACCESSIBILITY 
INCREASED DRIVER COMFORT 
NEW INSTRUMENT PANEL 
— and a combination of other new and time- 


proved features offered by no other truck at 
any price. See your Ford dealer for full data 


on prices, specifications and 
optional equipment. 








AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


Ford Motor Company, Builders of Ford V-8 
and Mercury Cars, Ford Trucks, Commercial 


FORD TRUCKS 
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Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses 
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She’s a housewife . . . one of millions who are self-made experts on 
sausage flavor. And she’s the one you have fo sell! 


@ That’s one of the reasons we say that Armour’s 
Natural Casings will do a better job for you... 
their porous texture permits the great smoke 
penetration that means a finer, tastier sausage — 
bigger sales—every time. After all, it’s the 
smoking process that gives so many sausages 
their distinctive, tangy flavor . . . has made them 
a favorite American dish. And natural casings 
insure your product that full-smoked goodness, 

There are other reasons, too, why Armour’s 


Natural Casings are your logical choice. Being 
flexible, they cling tightly to the sausages, giving 
them a fresh, well-filled appearance at all times. 
They have the natural ability to keep your 
sausages juicy and appetizing. And the strict 
Armour standards of grading and processing are 
your guarantee of highest quality. 

Give your next order to your local Armour 
Branch House. It’s a sound step in the right 
direction—toward better sausage and bigger sales. 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 


ARMOUR and COMPANY -> 


CHICAGO 
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Time and Motion Studies Point 
Way to Better Plant Etticiency 


COMPARISON of 
A packers’ annual earn- 

ing statements for 
the past five years reveals 
this interesting fact—some 
packers have shown out- 
standing results year after 
year, regardless of livestock 
cost and supply, economic 
conditions and product sell- 
ing prices. These packers, 
without exception, have high- 
ly efficient plants. 


The significance of this 
fact is not lost on all mem- 
bers of the industry. No 
packer will contend that high 
processing efficiency is suffi- 
cient to overcome adverse 
economic conditions or to offset inexpert manage- 
ment. But the fact that efficient plants have been 
able to make a better showing than others when 
the going was difficult, and to earn relatively 
greater profits when conditions were favorable for 
industry operation, should cause the thinking pack- 
inghouse executive to consider whether or not he 
has given production as much attention as it de- 
serves. 

Cost of processing meat is increasing. This cost 
is not affected to an appreciable extent by livestock 
costs, product selling prices and conditions outside 
the plant. Production costs are high or low depend- 
ing on plant layout and the facilities available for 
reducing waste and loss and handling product eco- 
nomically. 


Productive and Unproductive Labor 


These factors influence production efficiency be- 
cause they determine the degree of effectiveness 
with which labor can be used. This is true whether 
plant efficiency is determined by the unit cost of 
processing product, or is based on volume of pro- 
duction per employe per unit of the time. Studies 


to reduce production cost and 
increase production  effici- 
ency, therefore, can logically 
start with time and motion 
studies of labor operations. 


Packers are finding it help- 
ful to revise their thinking 
on productive and unproduc- 
tive labor as the first step in 
efforts to improve plant effi- 
ciency. It has been the cus- 
tom in the meat industry to 
classify productive labor as 
that performed in the plant, 
and unproductive labor as 
that done outside the plant. 
But is all plant labor pro- 
. ductive? Obviously it is not. 

The distinction between pro- 
ductive and unproductive labor which is being made 
by some packers and packinghouse engineers can 
be clarified by analyzing a typical packinghouse 
operation. 

The number of pounds of sausage linked during 
a working day is the measure of the efficiency of 
a sausage linking set-up. Production of linked 
Sausage depends on the rate at which product is 
supplied to linkers, the skill and endurance of the 
linkers and the time they spend making links. 





Operations Which Increase Linking Costs 


Effort used in finding the end of a length of 
sausage, freeing it from a pile of product and plac- 
ing it in position for linking is not expended by the 
worker at the task for which she is paid and in the 
consummation of which the packer or sausage man- 
ufacturer is primarily interested. 

Placing linked sausage on sticks preparatory to 
hanging it on cages of trucks requires time out 
from linking and increases the cost of the linking 
operation. 

Time spent by a linker in walking from the stuff- 

(Continued on page 45.) 








Armour 1939 Net 
Over $7,012,000; 
1940 Begins Well 











RMOUR and Company has reported 
consolidated net earnings of 
$7,012,057 for the fiscal year ended 
October 28, 1939. Preferred stock divi- 
dends of the Delaware company totaling 
$3,746,890 were 

f paid out of this, 
leaving a balance 
to surplus of $3,- 
265,167.38. Sales in 
1939 totaled $715,- 
318,909, a dollar 
volume about 1 per 
cent smaller than 
in 1938, but the 
tonnage volume 
was approximately 
1 per cent larger. 
Decline in dollar 
volume was due to 
the fact that the 
overall average of 
prices was lower. 


The year started with a succession of 
monthly losses, president George A. 
Eastwood said in his message trans- 
mitting the report to stockholders. Im- 
provement set in during the summer 
“and the trend at the close of the fiscal 
year augurs well for 1940.” 


The company closed its year with 
consolidated working capital of $102,- 
267,226, an increase of $2,118,273 for 
the year. Current assets at the close of 
the period totaled $142,732,361, of which 
$22,262,859 was cash; $37,293,880 was 
in notes and accounts receivable; $81,- 
973,447 in inventories of products and 
supplies; $671,945 in inter-company 
accounts receivable, and $530,230 as net 
equity in foreign exchange contracts. 

Current liabilities totaled $40,465,136, 
of which $17,651,161 was in notes pay- 
able; $8,000,156 in accounts payable; 
$1,985,599 in accrued liabilities; $8,- 
269,218 in income tax and social secur- 
ity and other tax reserves, and serial 
notes and sinking fund requirements 
amounted to $4,559,000. A reserve of 
$8,146,128.75 is maintained against 
“unjust enrichment tax” liability. 


Not Due to Price Rise 


“Improvement in results which began 
last summer was not due to any sub- 
stantial increase in prices,” Mr. East- 
wood said. “An increased volume, par- 
ticularly in the pork division, was 
beneficial from an operating cost stand- 
point and an increase in country-wide 
employment resulted in better consumer 
buying power.” 

Subsidiary operations gave a good 
account of themselves during the year, 
Mr. Eastwood reported. These included 
South American activities, leather, wool, 
fertilizer, soap etc. “Our foreign busi- 
ness from this country was all that could 
be expected in the circumstances,” the 


G. A. EASTWOOD 
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president declared. “Europe wasn’t a 
good market last year, not because the 
countries there had enough foodstuffs, 
but because price and exchange re- 
strictions, quotas and blockades did not 
permit satisfactory trading.” 

Attention was called to new products, 
both edible and inedible, developed dur- 
ing the year, and to the fact that de- 
preciation on South American plants 
has been increased, bringing an increase 
of $505,000 in the consolidated pro- 
vision for depreciation for the current 
year. 

The report also pointed out the 
restoration to earned surplus of an 
amount totaling $1,536,030, arising out 
of a reserve for contingencies which 
was provided to cover a possible addi- 
tional federal income tax over and above 
that provided for in current liabilities, 
as well as to the progress being made 
toward the consolidation of Armour and 
Company of Illinois and Armour and 
Company of Delaware, its subsidiary. 

The consolidated income and surplus 
statement of Armour and Company and 
its subsidiaries, including Armour and 
Company of Delaware and its domestic 
and foreign subsidiaries, for the year 
ended October 28, 1939, follows: 

INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENT 
Gross sales and operating revenues, 


less allowances 
Cost of sales 


$715,318,909.77 
645, 254,352.53 


$ 70,064,557.24 
Net realized loss on foreign exchange 
391,771.52 


transactions 
$ 69,672,785.72 


Selling, advertising, 
general and admin- 
istrative expenses. $41,714,141.59 

Provision for depre- 
ciation 6,386,470.55 

Taxes (other than 
miscellaneous and 
federal income 
taxes) 

Contribution to em- 
Ploye’s pension fund 


8,495,642.13 
600,000.00 57,196,254.27 


$ 12,476.531.45 





Other income: 
Dividends and inter- 
est received 
Equity in current year 
net income Winslow 
Bros. & Smith Co... 694,453.52 
Miscellaneous other 
income 78,590.60 1,154,541.16 


$ 13,631,072.61 





Income deductions: 
Loss on sale of real 
estate 
Miscellaneous income 
deductions 
Interest and debt amor- 
tization discount and 
expense— 
Current debt $418, 43 
Funded debt ...... 3,307, aL: 13 


$133,173.32 


3,976,675.78 

$ 9,654,396.83 
1,921, 903.19 

$ 7,732,493.64 
21,341.26 


Unrealized loss arising from fluc- 
tuation of foreign exchange rates.$ 699,095.00 





Provision for federal in- 
come taxes 


Minority equity in net income of 
subsidiary companies 


Net income before deducting dividends 
paid on Armour and Company of 
Delaware preferred stock $ 7,012,057.38 

Dividends paid (as above) 3,746,890.00 


Balance transferred to surplus $ 3,265,167.38 
Surplus, October 28, 1939: 

—— and paid-in 

surplu 

depseetned 

Unappropriated .... 


Total surplus $ 48,818,541.49 

Mr. Eastwood undertook the manage- 

ment of the company as its president 
(Continued on page 47.) 
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Morrell Doubles 
Net; Tonnage and 
Dollar Sales Rise 











OHN MORRELL & CO. made a profit 

of a little over %c per pound of 
product sold during the fiscal year 
ended October 28, 1939. Profit was 2.18¢ 
per dollar of sales and totaled $2,149,- 
871.46 compared 
with net of $1,016,- 
227 in the 1938 
fiscal year. Sales in 
1939 showed a ton- 
nage increase of 
10.66 per cent and 
expansion of 8.5 
per cent in dollar 
volume over the 
preceding year. For 
the first time the 
English companies 
were shown as an 
investment instead 
of having their as- 
sets and liabilities 
consolidated in the 
balance sheets as previously submitted. 

“The change has been made in the 
interests of conservatism in view of the 
disturbed and uncertain European situ- 
ation,” President T. Henry Foster ex- 
plained in his letter to stockholders. 


The consolidated profit and loss 
statement for the year follows: 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


Net sales 
companies) 

Net sales 
companies) 


T. H. FOSTER 


(American 
$92,416,885.77 


6,292,408.00 $98,709,293.77 


Operating profit of 

American companies 

after expenses, in- 

cluding repairs and 

property maintenance 

but before deprecia- 

tion, taxes and in- 

terest $ 4,209,367.01 
Miscellaneous income. 18,464.10 $ 4,227,831.11 


Deduct: 
Provision for depre- 
ciation $ 674,572.24 
State and local tax- 
es, including so0- 
cial security taxes 
Interest charges .. 


872,911. 
Ber70L.02 $ 1,634,184.39 





Net profit (American companies) be- 
~— ans for federal income 


weovluies for federal income taxes. 


Net profit (American companies)... . 
Add—net profit on operations of Eng- 
lish subsidiaries 


Net profit all companies $ 2,149,871.46 


SURPLUS STATEMENT 
Earned surplus: 
Balance, Oct. 29, 1938 


Net profit for fiscal year ended Oct. 
28, 1939 


$ 6,278,515.13 
2,149,871.46 
$ 8,428,386.59 

Deduct dividends declared and paid 
during year 772,146.00 
$ 7,656,240.59 


Surplus, October 28, 

Combined sales of the American and 
English companies totaled $98,709,- 
293.77. Sales of the American com- 
panies were $92,416,885.77 and sales by 
the English amounted to $6,292,408.00. 
Net profit of the American companies 
was $2,120,320.77 and for the English 
subsidiaries was $29,550.69. 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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New Meat Distribution 


Equipment of Interest 
To Packers and Their 


Delivery Executives 


industry a few years ago to retire 

delivery trucks after they had been 
in service for a certain period or had 
been operated a certain number of miles. 
It was soon learned that such a policy 
was uneconomical. Some trucks were 
kept in use after they had become unre- 
liable and expensive to operate, while 
others, capable of providing efficient, 
economical service, were traded in. 

Much care is taken today to obtain 
all of the efficient service each meat 
delivery vehicle can render. Mainten- 
ance expense and operating cost of 
each truck are watched and the point 
at which each is replaced is determined 
by mechanical condition as reflected on 
the operating cost sheet. Replacement 
vehicles are selected carefully for the 
routes to which they will be assigned 
and the work they will be required to do. 


|" WAS common practice in the meat 


Four New Trucks 


Present-day replacement policies re- 
quire an understanding of the condi- 
tions on each route, a broad knowledge 
of truck and body types and designs 
and the ability to select equipment 
which will meet individual route re- 
quirements in the most satisfactory and 
economical manner. 

New truck models, developments in 
vehicle and body design and construc- 
tion, legislation affecting the use of 
trucks on the public highways, new 
truck refrigerating systems, etc., are 
some of the subjects with which the 
packing company official responsible for 
high distribution efficiency and low truck 


AIDS TO GREATER PACKER 
DELIVERY EFFICIENCY 


Nee meme ete 


operating costs must be familiar. 

New trucks suitable for meat distri- 
bution announced recently include four 
heavy duty, cab-over-engine Interna- 


tionals. These are models D-500, 
DR-500, DS-500 and DR-700. The three 
former have capacity ratings of 12,300 
lbs. and the DR-700 has a capacity rat- 
ing of 18,900 lbs., including cab, body, 
equipment and payload in all instances. 

Model D-500 has spiral bevel, gear- 
drive rear axle; model DS-500, a two- 
speed rear axle; Models DR-500 and 
DR-700, double reduction drive rear 
axles. All models are available with 
94-, 106- and 124-in. wheelbases. Model 
DR-700 may also be obtained with a 
142-in. wheelbase. 

These new Internationals may be used 
as straight trucks or as truck-tractors. 
They are especially adapted for work 
where short overall length is an oper- 
ating advantage or a legal necessity. 


NEW HEAVY DUTY UNITS 
Gasoline motor which operates the re- 
frigerating system is housed in a compart- 
ment in “nose” of the trailer. Wilson & 
Co. recently placed ten of these units in 
service. Bodies are equipped with rails and 
are designed to carry heavy loads of carcass 


meat. 
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NEW MEAT TRUCK MODEL 


International DR-700’s. These are avail- 
able with 94-, 106-, 124-, and 142-in, 
wheelbases. Engine has 401 cu. in. dis- 
placement and develops 114 maximum 
brake horsepower at 2,600 r.p.m. The 
model may also be equipped with an engine 
having 451 cu. in. displacement. 


Compact construction results in less 
truck or tractor-trailer overall length 
and gives proportionately greater load 
space length. 

Chassis layouts are similar in many 
respects to conventional designs. Power 
plant of these models differs mainly in 
that gearshift and brake levers arch 
forward over the engine. The gearshift 
lever knob is in approximately the cus- 
tomary location with respect to the 
driver’s seat. Steering gear is mounted 
ahead of front axle. 


Engines are the valve-in-head, six- 
cylinder type. Engine of model D-500 
has a displacement of 298 cu. in. and 
develops 93.7 maximum brake horse- 
power at 2,800 r.p.m. and a maximum 
torque of 218 ft. Ibs. at 1,600 r.p.m. 
Cylinder bore is 3% in. and stroke is 
4% in. Many model D-500’s are ex- 
pected to be used in highway transport 
service. A 361 cu. in. displacement en- 
gine is available for this work which 
develops a maximum of 111 h.p. at 
2,700 r.p.m. and a maximum torque of 
269 ft. lbs. when operating at a speed of 
1,500 r.p.m. 


Engine of model DR-700 has a dis- 
placement of 401 cu. in., and develops 
114 maximum brake horsepower at 
2,600 r.p.m. and a maximum torque of 
308 ft. Ibs. at 800 r.p.m. An engine with 
a displacement of 401 cu. in. is also 
available for this model. Cylinders of 
all models are individually replaceable 
and each is equipped with 5-speed trans- 
mission. 

Oil bath air cleaners are installed. 
Engine is lubricated by full pressure, 
through an oil filter, to all working 
parts, including main and connecting 
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rod bearings, cam-shaft, piston pins and 
rocker arms. 

Each D-500 model has hydraulic 
brakes. A vacuum power unit is stand- 
ard equipment. Heavy duty, two-shoe, 
rigid-anchor type air brakes are in- 
stalled on model DR-700. Shoes are 
mounted to provide uniform braking. 
Constant lift type cams give the same 
amount of force for each degree of 
rotation of the cam-shaft. This assures 
constant braking force for the life of 
the brake lining. An air-operated clutch 
is also used on the DR-700. Clutch and 
brake pedals are of the treadle type. 

Access to power plant, valves, spark 
plugs, carburetor, distributor, clutch 
and other units is gained by removing 
tunnel cover, floor boards and seat 
covers. Routine service operations and 
overhauls are thus simplified and 
speeded up. 

Engine, including transmission and 
propeller shaft brake, can be removed 
through front of cab. Unit rests on 
rollers in the frame and can be removed 
after the various attaching parts have 
been disconnected and the front tab 
section, including radiator, dismounted. 


Some packers and.sausage manufac- 
turers have had the opportunity to see 
the truck shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Because of the new 
methods of body construction employed, 
this unit is interesting to everyone who 
must evaluate meat delivery equipment. 


Outside body dimensions are 11 ft. 
3% in. long, 6 ft. 7% in. wide and 6 ft. 
1% in. high. Inside body dimensions 
are 11 ft. long, 6 ft. 3% in. wide and 
4 ft. 11% in. high. 

There are two doors. Curb door is 
30 in. wide and is located just ahead of 
wheel housing cut-out. Rear door is 36 
in. wide and is placed in center of rear 
end. High tensile strength cross beams 
are used between floor and frame. These 
are shaped to provide maximum 
strength with minimum weight. Body 
corners have a radius of 5% in. They 
are 16 gauge steel and are insulated 
with Dry-Zero. Scale weights of this 
truck are: 


Chassis 

DOE ccccccccccecrsiccsesccsectccvescedsssves 1,840 
Kold-Hold plates and brackets 

Compressor 


SD x6 oon si 50 09446 0086 see qesinaeeeouenes 7,550 


NEW CONSTRUCTION METHODS USED 


Aim of the builder of the truck body shown above and below was to produce a light- 

weight, rugged body that would maintain uniform service and insulating efficiencies over 

a long period. Design and construction features of this body are described in the 
accompanying article. 


The National Provisi 


Body was built by the Met-L-Wood 
Corp., Chicago. It is insulated with 
Silvercel panels. These are made up of 
one or more layers of Silvercote sep- 
arated by air spaces. Silvercote is a 
reflective type of insulation constructed 
of two layers of a non-tarnishing, pol- 
ished metal fastened together by an 
asphalt adhesive over a fibrous core. 
This core is said to prevent brittleness 
in the metal. 


The K value of Silvercote is given as 
33 B.t.u. in the Refrigeration Data 
Book, and the U factor for three-layer 
wall construction as .074 and for two- 
layer construction as .092. Two or three 
layers are recommended for insulating 
high temperature truck bodies. Eight 
layers in roof and floor and six layers 
in side walls are required in bodies in 
which low temperatures will be main- 
tained. 

In the body illustrated the Silvercel 
wall is enclosed with Met-L-Wood panels 
to give rigidity and protect the insula- 
tion. The result is a wall of box beam 
construction. The aim of the builders 
was to produce a lightweight body of 
great strength and ruggedness in which 
the efficiency of the insulation would 
not be affected by moisture infiltration. 


New Wilson Trucks 


Ten interesting. semi-trailer units 
were added recently to the truck de- 
livery fleet of Wilson & Co. One of these 
jobs is shown on page 13. 

The bodies are equipped with rails. 
The trucks are used in general delivery 
service, for transporting heavy loads 
long distances, and in service between 
plants and branch houses. As much as 
25,000 lbs. of carcass meat can be hung 
from the ceiling of one of the bodies. 

A feature of these trucks, in addi- 
tion to their pleasing appearance, is a 
closed compartment in the “nose” in 
which the gasoline motor of the truck 
refrigerating system is installed. This 
motor, frequently placed on a shelf out- 
side the body, operates the brine pump 
and the fan of the small unit cooler, 
through the coils of which the cold brine 
is circulated. The semi-trailers were 
manufactured by the Freuhauf Trailer 
Co., Detroit. 


TRY STAMP PLAN VARIATION 


The Department of Agriculture’s 
stamp plan of surplus commodity dis- 
tribution developed an interesting new 
slant last month when the California 
state relief administration gained per- 
mission from the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation to act as agent 
for the latter throughout the state for 
the sale of the surplus food stamps. 

Heretofore, all contracts entered into 
by the FSCC have been with local or 
city relief administrators. The contract 
gives the state relief administration au- 
thority to designate areas or cities 
where the stamp plan will become oper- 
ative. Agreements must be negotiated 
with county and local relief administra- 
tions, however, before the distribution 
can be introduced in any new area. 
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Eastern Packer Finds 
lt Effective Aid in 
Public Relations 


Sperry & Barnes Co., pork packer of 

New Haven, Conn., has demonstrated 
the thorough interest of the general 
public in the operation of a meat pack- 
ing and processing plant through the 
medium of the open house. 

Commenting on the firm’s most recent 
open house, held on November 26, E. H. 
Cramsie, Sperry & Barnes’ manager, 
said: 

“IT am personally enthusiastic over 
the open house idea as a builder of 
corporation good will and very strongly 
endorse its use to all who seek to im- 
prove their relationship with the gen- 
eral public at a minimum of cost.” 


During the company’s latest open 
house a steady file of visitors, not only 
from New Haven, but also from many 
cities and towns within a radius of 30 
miles, passed through the plant. In- 
cluded among the guests were officials 
from the city of New Haven and repre- 
sentatives of many cities and towns in 
the state, as well as prominent meat 
dealers from all sections of Connecticut. 


informing the Public 


The company used the local news- 
papers and radio announcements in in- 
viting the public. In addition, thousands 
of fliers were distributed by salesmen 
to dealers who, in turn, distributed them 
to consumers. 


The company’s fleet of trucks made a 
spectacular appearance lined up in front 
of the plant as the guests passed 
through the grounds. 


Many novel displays had been ar- 
ranged, including a burlesque of a re- 
cent Harvard and Yale football game. 
Carcasses of 22 pigs arrayed in complete 
football attire were lined up in team 
formation with realistic stadium atmos- 
phere. 


Another feature that evoked applause 
was a moving pyramidal display of sau- 
sage and meat products revolving within 
a circular pool from which spouted 
fountains of water, colored by shifting 
hues of light. 


Analyzing the purpose and results of 
the open house, Mr. Cramsie declared: 

“I have always had an intense inter- 
est in this particular branch of public 
relations activity for I feel that there 
is nothing quite so forceful in building 
of public good will as actual contact 


Fs the fourth consecutive year, 
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A FEATURE OF OPEN HOUSE DAY 


This eye-catching display of product was one of the features of the fourth annual open 

house of Sperry & Barnes Co., New Haven, Conn. Surrounded by a pool of water with 

spraying fountains, which reflected light from multi-colored electric bulbs, the revolving 
pyramid displayed many meats and meat products to interested visitors. 


with the public. It seems to bridge that 
great gulf of misunderstanding that 
often exists between a large corpora- 
tion and the public. 


“Here, at close range, they quickly 
see that a corporation is made up of 
people just like themselves and, if 
prejudice exists, it quickly melts away 
with a newer and broader understanding 
of things arising in its place as they 
leave the plant after a visit. 

“It creates a better feeling in the 
community. This particular thought has 
been expressed to me many times by 
leaders in social and civic circles. 


“During these open house events 


every precaution is taken to guard 
against accident, and we are glad to say 
that in the last three years more than 
34,000 people have passed through our 
plant without a single accident. 


“While I decline to state positively 
that the open house is a medium for 
securing immediate new business, there 
was a definite indication of new business 
attributed to it this year. This was evi- 
dent in the immediate signing up of 
new dealers and an increase in sales of 
sausage and our new tender frankfurts. 
There was a definite increase in our 
business volume in the week following 
the open house.” 








WHERE THE CUTS COME FROM 








At the recent opening of the new plant of Neuhoff Bros., Packex:, at Dallas, Tex., strips 
of black tape were effectively utilized to show visitors from which part of the carcass 

various familiar cuts are derived. Other packers should find this a simple and effective 
way of demonstrating source of meat cuts in their merchandising or cutting exhibits. 
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Step Up Sliced Bacon Production 


Sliced bacon, cellophane wrapped, un- 
der your own brand name, is profitable 
business, provided the appearance of your 
bacon has plenty of eye appeal and your 
slicing and wrapping costs are not pro- 
hibitive. 

Now, there is one sure way to preserve 
that “natural bloom” which presents 
packaged bacon at its best; that is to 
keep bacon at a higher temperature dur- 
ing the handling stages from cooler to 
slicing room to retailer. 


The U. S. Heavy Duty Bacon Slicer 
slices bacon at a temperature of 32 to 35 
degrees F. In other words, bacon does 
not have to be “sharp frozen.” Slices do 
not crack when folded, nor will fat sepa- 
rate from lean, leaving gaps or ragged 
edges. You will also find that employees 
are healthier and do better work in rooms 
where the temperature can be as high as 
60 degrees F. 


The U. S. is a most efficient unit. It 
takes slabs up to 27” long, 13%” wide and 
4” thick. In a straight line onto the con- 
veyor, the bacon is shingled in even slices, 
equi-distant from each other. The group- 
ers can readily estimate how many slices 
of each type or thickness go into a pack- 
age. Next, the scalers weigh the pack- 
ages and rarely find it necessary to add 
an extra slice. Now, the bacon is ready 
for the wrappers and boxers seated on 
either side of the moving conveyor. 


The speed can be adjusted to keep a 
production line of 14 to 16 workers busy, 
delivering an output of as much as 8,000 
pounds in an 8-hour day (1-pound and 
%-pound packets). On the other hand, 
the U. S. can be slowed down to accom- 
modate 3 or 4 workers for the plant with 
an output as low as 6,000 pounds of 
sliced bacon a week. 


COMBINATION UNITS 


Bacon and Dried Beef—For the firm 
with limited output of both bacon and 
dried beef, the U. S. Combination Ma- 
chine is recommended. Shift one gear 
and it changes from slicing bacon any 
thickness to slicing dried beef %4” thin 
at a speed of 400 slices per minute. 


All Boneless Meats—If your capacity 
is less than 4,000 pounds a week of sliced 
bacon, dried beef, chip steaks and bone- 
less sliced ham, consider the Model 150-B, 
a well built unit with Continuous Feed 
and Moving Conveyor, that takes meats 
up to 24” long, 91%,” wide and 5%” high. 
It will either shingle or stack slices any 
thickness from %4” to %g". 


Records of performance of U. S. Heavy 
Duty Slicers in various size plants will 
be sent on request, with catalog of mod- 
ern slicing equipment. Write U. S. Slic- 
ing Machine Co., La Porte, Ind. 
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Three views of U. S. installation in the plant of Kingan & Company; Indianapolis.” 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Economics of Stamp 
Plan Is Explained 


CONOMICS of the food stamp plan 

for utilization of surplus commodi- 
ties and the administrative set-up of 
the plan were explained and discussed 
at a recent joint meeting of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the American Market- 
ing Association and of the American 
Statistical Association. 


Milo R. Perkins, head of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. and asso- 
ciate administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, explained 
the government’s reasons for undertak- 
ing this plan and its methods of de- 
velopment and administration. Prof. 
Melchior Palyi, economist for a Chicago 
investment banker and former econo- 
mist of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, 
participated with H. B. Arthur, econo- 
mist of Swift & Company, in a discus- 
sion period which was held following 
Mr. Perkins’ talk. 


For Surplus Products Only 


Mr. Perkins said that there are 22% 
million people in the country who have 
an average of 5c to spend for each meal. 
At the same time, large surpluses of 
certain foods are available. Officials of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture be- 
lieve that disastrously low prices to pro- 
ducers can be avoided by diverting these 
surpluses into relief channels and, at 
the same time, nutrition of low-income 
consumers can be improved. 


Months of consultation with the food 
trades took place before the program 
was put into effect. A plan was de- 
veloped by which added purchasing 
power made available would be used for 
surplus foods rather than for increased 
purchases of other commodities. This 
was done through use of stamps, blue 
stamps for the. purchase of surplus 
foods being made available only in con- 
junction with purchase of orange 
stamps. 


How Stamps Are Used 


A study of the use of the blue stamps 
indicates that 25 per cent are being 
spent for butter, 25 per cent for eggs, 
and smaller percentages for other com- 
modities. Mr. Perkins pointed out that 
demand appears to be greater for such 
products as butter, eggs, lard and meat, 
the latter having only recently been 
added to the list, than for such staple 
products as flour in terms of bread. Mr. 
Perkins reported large purchases of 
surplus pork products were made with 
blue stamps over the holidays. 


Messrs. Arthur, Palyi and others 
raised questions as to the effect of the 
plan on consumer groups in income 
classes immediately above those on re- 
lief; as to the possible encouragement 
of over-production in agriculture, and 
as to the effect on business and the 
public in increased taxes, as well as on 
relief recipients. 


Many questions could not be answered 


since the plan has not been in effect 
long enough for its economic conse- 
quences to become fully apparent. Chief 
current benefits cited were the absorp- 
tion of surplus commodities and im- 
provement in diet of persons on relief 
who live in areas where the plan is now 
operating including about 25 cities scat- 
tered throughout the nation. 


S. Teitelman, Armour and Company, 
is program committee chairman of the 
Chicago chapter of the American Mar- 
keting Association, and Donald R. G. 
Cowan, Swift & Company, is a director 
of the organization. This association 
has for its purpose “the advancement 
of science in marketing.” 





A MEAL WITHOUT 
MEAT IS A MEAL 
INCOMPLETE 


MEAL without meat is a 
meal incomplete.” 


So reads an advertising slogan 
devised by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers and intended to 
be used continuously by meat 
packers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and others in national and local 
advertising. The slogan is being 
received enthusiastically by all 
elements in the meat business. 

Says the Institute, in a leaflet 
entitled “The Birth of An Idea”: 

“The same slogan used con- 
tinuously by all advertisers con- 
cerned with the merchandising of 
the same product produces grati- 
fying results. Many industries 
have found this to be true. 

“Everybody recognizes the de- 
sirability of stimulating a greater 
demand for meat and for counter- 
acting the propaganda of those 
who are prejudiced against it for 
one strange reason ‘or another. 

“We suggest to producers, meat 
packers, wholesalers, retailers— 
the entire meat industry from 
the ranch and farm to the table 
—the use of the slogan: 


A Meal Without Meat 
Is a Meal Incomplete 


“There is the idea, just born. 
Nourished by widespread and 
continuous use by its foster par- 
ents in every way to keep it per- 
sistently before the public soon 
will result in the ‘baby’ growing 
into a strapping, scrappy giant. 

“We suggest use right away 
in advertisements or in any way 
felt to be appropriate. The slogan 
takes up but little space. It has 
merit. It looks well even in a 
one column wide newspaper ad- 
vertisement. Later on the Insti- 
tute will have some interesting 
news about stickers, postal meter 
indicia, signs, posters, cuts, de- 
signs, etc.” 
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WAGE-HOUR ENFORCEMENT 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, known 
as the wage-hour law, has been held 
constitutional in separate actions by 
four federal judges and its enforce- 
ment has encountered only two adverse 
decisions in 139 legal actions begun by 
the Department of Justice. These facts 
were contained in the first annual re- 
port of the wage and hour division of 
the U. S. Department of Labor to 
Congress. 

Activities of the division have been 
decentralized into 15 regions, the report 
stated, and over 1,000 complaints per 
week are being received by wage-hour 
offices. More than half of these concern 
overtime pay. The division expects to 
have 700 inspectors in the field by the 
end of June. 

The report stated that more than 
650,000 workers in the United States 
“presumably” have received wage in- 
creases complying with the 30-cent 
minimum which became effective last 
October 24, “without any noticeable dis- 
location of employment,” and that 
nearly 2,400,000 wage earners have had 
their workweek shortened to 42 hours 
or paid time and one-half for overtime. 

Although 42 bills to amend the act 
are pending in Congress, the report 
stated that administrator Col. Philip B. 
Fleming “is not prepared at the present 
time to make any recommendations for 
additional legislation.” 


HAM CURERS ASK EXEMPTION 


Hearing was held in Washington this 
week before a wage-hour administra- 
tion examiner on the application for 
exemption as a seasonal industry, of 
“peanut-fed, long process, non-refrig- 
erated meat curing” from the maximum 
hours. provisions of the wage-hour act. 
Application was made by the Virginia- 
Smithfield Meat Packers Association 
and other parties whose activities were 
described as “curing by a long cure 
process of jowls, shoulders, sides and 
hams from peanut-fed hogs without the 
aid of artificial refrigeration.” 

The examiner was to take testimony 
and determine whether such curing is 
a seasonal industry; whether the curing 
is an industry or branch of an industry, 
whether its activities occur during regu- 
larly recurring seasons, and whether 
operations are suspended during other 
seasons. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 


Packers subject to unemployment 
compensation laws in the various states 
can save money by paying their state 
contributions before January 31. Unless 
these contributions and any delinquent 
payments for 1939 are made by that 
date, the employer will not be able to 
get a full 90 per cent credit on his fed- 
eral excise tax under the social security 
act. In addition to losing this credit, he 
may have to pay interest on his unpaid 
state tax. 
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Two International 1%-ton Model D-30 Trucks Used by Gainer’s, Ltd,, wholesale meat 
firm in Edmonton, Alta., Canada. They also use other Internationals in Calgary. 


It Takes a TRUCK ENGINE 
to Stand the Gaff! 


A passenger car engine is called on to deliver 
from a fourth to a half of its full power most of 
the time. The average heavy-duty TRUCK 
engine delivers from three-fourths to all of its 
power just about all of its working time. 

In terms of delivered energy the output of a 
TRUCK engine is perhaps four times as great 
per mile of travel. If the average car is disposed 
of at 50,000 miles, hundreds of hard-working 
trucks should be entitled to retirement in a few 
months’ time. Nothing could be further from 
the minds of either the builder or the owner of 


the good truck. Thousands of International 
Trucks have traveled upwards of two or three 
hundred thousand miles, every mile a truck mile. 

The automobile tests many a fine quality in 
an engine, but the TRUCK puts up with a great 
deal more! For more than a generation the 
builders of International Trucks have built 
ALL-TRUCK trucks—and TRUCKS ONLY. 
This will give you some idea as to why truck 
buyers prefer Internationals. 

Remember that International sizes range 
from }-ton to powerful 6-wheelers. 


See any International dealer or Company-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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HAND STRIPPING 
INCREASES YIELD 


An Iowa cattle slaughterer is re- 
ported to be stripping guts by hand be- 
fore dropping them into the hasher. 
Such stripping is said to bring an in- 
crease in tallow yield which is more 
than sufficient to pay for the additional 
labor involved. The increase in tallow 
yield is apparently due to improved 
elimination of gut contents which ab- 
sorb tallow, which cannot be recovered 
in the hydraulic press or expeller. 

No information is available on the 
effect of hand stripping on tallow color 
in this particular plant. Renderers say, 
however, that the practice would prob- 
ably be helpful in eliminating any green 
tint. Machine stripping before hashing 
and washing is said not to be as effec- 
tive in increasing tallow yield as hand 
stripping. 


GERMICIDAL LAMP COVERAGE 


A Southern sausage maker wishes to 
know the effective area covered by in- 
dividual germicidal lamps in a cooler 
installation designed to prevent develop- 
ment of slime and mold on product. He 
writes: 


EDITOR THB NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Can you give us the approximate area over which 
rays from germicidal lamps such as the Sterilamp 
are effective? We have been considering an in- 
stallation of this type for our sales cooler and wish 
to get an idea how many lamps would be required. 


A 12- by 16-ft. frankfurter cooler de- 
scribed in a recent issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER contains five of the 
30-in. lamps. Where amount of air 
movement necessary for good refrigera- 
tion is maintained, a normal installation 
will run about one lamp for each 30 sq. 
ft. of floor space in smaller coolers and 
one lamp for each 35 or 40 sq. ft. in 
larger coolers. The lamps cover a 
larger area in the larger coolers be- 
cause of the advantage of cross-radia- 
tion. 


STORING FAT PORK CUTS 


A small packer wants to put fat pork 
cuts in the freezer to hold until next 
summer. He asks: 


EDITOR THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We are about ready to put jowls, back fat and 
side pork into the freezer to hold until later in the 
year. How cold should the freezer be? Is it better 
to put the meat in the freezer fresh or cured? Is 


it necessary to go to the expense of putting it into 
bores? 


As this product is to be held for a 
long time it would be better to cure it 


in dry salt for about 60 days and then 
pack it away in the freezer. It should 
be well banked with salt to keep out 
the air and prevent discoloration and 
rancidity of the fat. This banking in 
the freezer is done just as the product 
is handled in dry salt cure except there 
is no overhauling. With plenty of salt 
between layers of meat, and plenty of 
salt on the outside, there probably 
would be no difficulty in separating the 
pieces at the time that they come from 
the freezer. 

It is customary to freeze meat at 
from 5 to 10 degs. F. below zero and 
then to transfer the product to a storage 
freezer at about 10 degs. F. above zero. 
However, meat handled as suggested 
here, particularly fat cuts, could be 
frozen at around zero or 10 degs. above 
and held at this temperature until 
ready for use. Such cuts cannot be held 
indefinitely, however. 








A Complete 
Formula Book on 


SAUSAGE 
And Meat Specialties 


+A volume of practical ideas on the 
layout and equipment of sausage 
plants of varying size; descriptions of 
materials used in sausage and meat 
specialty manufacture; formulas and 
operating directions; discussions of 
operating troubles and means of 
overcoming them, and an outline of 
major regulations prevailing in con- 
trol of sausage manufacture. 


->Place your order now for this Vol- 


The price postpaid is $5.00. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, IIL 





ume 3 of the Packer's Encyclopedia. | 





Enclosed ig check or money order for 
$5.00 for copy of ‘‘Sausage and Meat Spe- 
cialties.”’ 
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PELLA PORK BOLOGNA? 


A Midwestern packer reports that he 
has recently eaten a smoked country 
style bologna and wants to know if 
there is any information available on 
how to make it. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


When out in Southeastern Iowa recently I had 
some country-made bologna which was delicious and 
different from any commercial product I had ever 
eaten. It was composed chiefly of pork, coarse-cut 
and seasoned with a touch of garlic. It was stuffed 
in a large hog casing and smoked. Some one told 
me it was called Pella bologna. Do you know how 
this product is made? 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER does not 
have any information on Pella bologna, 
but some of its readers may have. From 
the description, the product sounds a 
good deal like Polish bologna or sau- 
sage. It also sounds as though it might 
be one of the old-style bolognas or a 
mettwurst type sausage. Most of these 
contain a high proportion of pork. 

It is possible, of course, that the sau- 
sage described by the enquirer was 
country style smoked pork sausage 
which is sometimes well-cooked in the 
smokehouse and highly flavored. 

While much of the bologna made now- 
adays is fine-cut, resembling frankfurt 
meat in texture, some localities prefer 
a coarse-cut product. 


ALL-BEEF GARLIC SAUSAGE 


An Eastern packer wants a formula 
for kosher style garlic sausage. He 
writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We would like to produce an all-beef garlic sau- 
sage something like the kosher product. Can you 
give us a formula for this purpose? 


A kosher style garlic sausage is made 
from the following meat materials: 


85 lbs. cured medium fat beef 
trimmings 
15 lbs. cured brisket fat, sinewless 


Grind trimmings through ¢-in. plate 
and brisket fat through %-in. plate. 
Place meats in mixer and add season- 
ing. Stuff in beef rounds in 1-lb. lengths. 
Link at center and tie the two ends 
together, leaving about 1 in. of string 
between the two for hanging over the 
smoke stick. 

Smoke for two hours in medium hot 
smoke. Cook for 30 minutes at 165 


degs. F. and rinse with cold water when 
finished. 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PORK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s pork handbook. 
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Nickel from Each 
Income Dollar is 
Expended for Meat 











About a nickel out of every dollar of 
the realized national income of this 
country goes for meat, and about 25 per 
cent of the Ameri- 
can farm income 
comes from the 
sale of meat ani- 
mals, said Osear G. 
Mayer, president of 
Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago, in ad- 
dressing the annual 
convention of the 
American National 
Live Stock Asso- 
ciation at Denver, 
Colo., on January 
12. Mr. Mayer, who 
is a director of the 
Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, 
is also president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and president of 
the board of trustees of the University 
of Illinois. His subject was “Some Ob- 
servations on the Economics of the 
Meat Industry.” 

Year after year, he said, whether 
the national income is high or low, 
American consumers seem to spend 
about 5 per.cent of that income for 
meats and lard. An increase in the 
supply of livestock marketed means 
the sale of more meat, at somewhat 





OSCAR MAYER 
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cheaper prices per pound, unless there 
is a corresponding increase in con- 
sumer purchasing power. A decline 
in the quantity marketed may reduce 
the available supply of meat, with a 
resulting gain in its unit price. 

From year to year, however, the 
proportion of the national income 
spent for meat seems to remain about 
the same, and the price level at which 
meats and lard will sell depends on 
the quantities available. 

The meat packer pays cash for his 
livestock, but has no control whatever 
over the amount sent to market, and 
cannot even predict such marketings 
very closely, said Mr. Mayer, con- 
trasting him in this respect with most 
manufacturers, who can usually key 
their purchases to probable demand, 
“like the aspirin maker who undoubt- 
edly attunes his raw material pur- 
chases to the national headache.” 


Rath Packing Co. to Spend 
$250,000 for Improvements 


Additions and improvements costing 
$250,000 will be made in the near future 
at the plant of the Rath Packing Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, according to com- 
pany officials. Included in the con- 
struction program are an unloading 
dock 370 feet long; a one-story sewage 
building, in which will be housed a tank 
158 feet long, 50 feet wide and 30 feet 
deep, and a two-story addition to the 
power plant. Contracts for this con- 
struction have been let and work is ex- 
pected to get under way soon. 


BOUND FOR 
ENGLAND 


An order of 90,000 
cases of canned beef, 
awaiting shipment to 
England, literally blan- 
kets a pier at Stapleton, 
Staten Island. Most of 
the meat sent to Great 
Britain from the United 
States is cured pork; 
the United Kingdom 
buys most of its beef 
from South America 
and the Dominions. 
(International News 
Photo.) 


Robert Johnson Appointed to 
Executive Post at Brennan’s 


Robert I. Johnson, well known in the 
fresh meat and provision trade, has 
become associated with the P. Brennan 
Company, Chicago, 
in an executive ca- 
pacity. Mr. John- 
son, familiarly 
known to his many 
friends in the trade 
as “Bob” Johnson, 
will take up his 
new duties on Janu- 
ary 15. Beginning 
his career in the 
provision trade 
many years ago, 
Mr. Johnson has 
spent his entire 
business life in the 
meat packing in- “BOB” JOHNSON 
dustry and as a re- 
sult has a wide circle of friends, not 
only in the Chicago area, but through- 
out the entire country. 





Walter Johnston, Advocate of 
Beef Cuts, Retires at Swift's 


Walter S. Johnston, head of the beef 
cutting department at Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, who for over 25 years 
has worked to popularize beef cuts, re- 
cently retired. He has been a well- 
known figure in the industry, being one 
of the most colorful characters among 
the “old-timers” who helped make Swift 
& Company great. 


Mr. Johnston joined the Swift organi- 
zation 42 years ago in Kansas City. 
After serving there in various capacities 
he was transferred to Chicago to a po- 
sition in the beef cutting department. 
He soon visioned the day when beef 
would be sold like pork, in cuts rather 
than in carcass form, and kept that 
vision constantly before him during 
many years. 


New Safety Mark Set in 
1939 by Wilson Plants 


For the fifth consecutive year, the 
number of lost-time accidents in Wilson 
& Co. plants was reduced to a new low 
point. The thirty-eight no-lost-time- 
accident months reported during the 
1939 fiscal year by all Wilson plants set 
an all-time record in safe plant opera- 
tion. The Albert Lea, Cedar Rapids and 
Chicago plants set the pace with reduc- 
tions of 51 per cent, 44 per cent and 10 
per cent in number of lost-time acci- 
dents under the previous fiscal year. 
The Los Angeles plant ‘held first place 
in safety with the lowest number of 
lost-time accidents for man-hours 
worked. 
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Cudahy Packing Company 
Re-elects All Officers; 
Thompson Named Director 


Following directors were re-elected at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., held in Portland, 
Me. on January 10: E. A. Cudahy, E. A. 
Cudahy, jr.. Wm. Diesing, F. W. Hoff- 
man, L. C. Steele and F. E. Wilhelm. 
Pp. B. Thompson, treasurer of the com- 
pany, was elected a director to fill the 
vacancy created by resignation of A. W. 
Ruf. Mr. Thompson, who is forty-two 
years old, has been a Cudahy employe 
for 14 years. Before his election as 
treasurer he was assistant to treasurer 
John E. Wagner who died in November, 
1938. 


Subsequent to the stockholders meet- 
ing, directors of the company met in 
Chicago and re-elected the following 
officers: E. A. Cudahy, chairman of the 
board; E. A. Cudahy, jr., president; 
F. E. Wilhelm, first vice president; Wm. 
Diesing, D. J. Donohue, F. W. Hoffman, 
J. W. McElligott, L. C. Steele, vice pres- 
idents; P. B. Thompson, treasurer; Earl 
D. Page, controller, and J. F. Gearen, 
jr., secretary. 


Chicago News of Today 


During the past week a number of 
distinguished packer executives visited 
Chicago. Among them were: George A. 
Schmidt, chairman of the board of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers; 
0. B. Joseph, James Henry Packing Co.; 
Chester G. Newcomb, Lake Erie Provi- 
sion Co.; G. M. Foster, John Morrell & 
Co.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co.; J. C. Hormel, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; G. W. Birrell, 
Chris Kunzler Co.; Walter Reineman, 
Fried & Reineman; H. H. Meyer, H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co.; W. R. Sinclair, Kingan & 
Co.; Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co., 
and Walter Seiler, Karl Seiler & Sons, 
Ine. 


Paul A. Dett, general manager of 
Armour and Company, Kansas City, 
was a Chicago visitor this week. 


R. C. Pollock, general manager, Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, is 
attending the annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in Denver, Colo. D. H. LaVoi, 
director of the Board’s department of 
public relations, appeared on the pro- 
gram at the convention on January 13. 
Mr. LaVoi’s topic was: “Factors In- 
fluencing the Consumption of Beef.” 


Fred J. Flynn, general manager, Ham 
Boiler Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., was 
in Chicago this week and visited the 
offices of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


D. A. Kilpatrick, head of the provi- 
sion department of Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, visited Chicago on business 
this week. 

R. D. Ross has been appointed head 
of the sausage department of Swift & 
Company’s Chicago plant, according to 
an announcement by manager E. A. 
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EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY 


—and no dog’s day is complete without 
Red Heart dog food, John Morrell & Co. 
indicates in its broadened 1940 advertis- 
ing campaign for this popular product. 
The girl is one of several to appear in na- 
tional magazines on behalf of Red Heart. 


Moss. Mr. Ross has been associated 
with Swift since his graduation from 
Ohio State University in 1925 when he 
joined the company in Cleveland. He 
has worked in the Chicago plant for ten 
years in various capacities. 

Jim Zdenek, head of the art division 
in the Swift & Company advertising de- 
partment, was awarded third prize of 
$100 in the recent photographic contest 
conducted at the Chicago auto show by 
the Packard Motor Car Co. 


Glen W. Ives, formerly of the fresh 
pork department of Wilson & Co. at the 
Chicago plant, has been transferred 
to the company’s plant at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. M. M. Bickett is being transferred 
from Cedar Rapids to the fresh pork 
department at Chicago. 

A transfer of membership has been 
posted in the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change to Joseph N. Grant of the dairy 
and poultry department of Swift & 
Company, Chicago. 


New York News Notes 


F. A. Becker, treasurer, and R. F. de 
Long, stock transfer agent, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, were visitors in 
New York last week. 

F. W. Pratt and J. M. Eagle, both of 
the dog food division, Wilson & Co., 
New York, are spending a week at 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Ira Marland, manager, casing depart- 
ment, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
was in the East during the past week 
and contacted the trade in the New 
York area. 

The American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion, 82 Wall st., New York City, an- 
nounces that its 1940 convention will 
be held in New York City at the Hotel 
Astor, May 6, 7 and 8. 

Gotham Provision Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the opening of its new plant 
and the removal of its offices to 387 
Grand ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Countrywide News Notes 


G. W. Neil has been appointed pork 
superintendent at the Fried & Reine- 
man Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
has already started on his new duties. 


Dr. K. C. Cherrington, who inaugu- 
rated federal meat inspection in Rhode 
Island, retired recently after 36 years 
of service. 

Robert M. Owthwaite, manager of the 
Topeka John Morrell & Co. plant, gave 
a talk before members of the Topeka 
Rotary Club in which he traced the 
growth of the packing industry from 
its beginning to the present. 

Approximately 80 car route salesmen, 
city salesmen and heads of departments 
of the Cudahy Packing Co. attended a 
two-day meeting at Sioux City, Ia., to 
make plans for a Sioux City celebra- 
tion of the company’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary this year. Among executives from 
Chicago who attended the meeting were: 
J. W. McElligott, vice president in 
charge of sales; C. F. Kraatz, adver- 
tising and merchandising; J. L. Crowley, 
merchandising, and K. E. Hatfield, di- 
visional manager. The meeting was 
actually the annual Christmas sales 
session, but plans for the golden anni- 
versary celebration were discussed. 


Cudahy Packing Co. has started an 
extensive modernization and enlarge- 
ment program at its Los Angeles plant. 
Main feature of the program is to be 
construction of a new, modern and en- 
larged sausage factory during 1940. 

Farmers Meat Processing Co. of 
Selma, Ala. is planning to employ a 
superintendent-manager with at least 
ten years experience in the packing 
industry. Plans are to open a packing 
plant there early in January. 

Merro O. Gordon of the Ottumwa 
plant of John Morrell & Co., has just 
completed 25 years service in the in- 
dustry, making him eligible for the sil- 
ver button award of the I. A. M. P. 


An office building is being erected at 
the plant of the Luer Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calf. 


Sterling Meat Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has just installed a refrigerating 
system at a cost of $3,000. 


People’s Sausage Co., formerly Peo- 
ple’s Old Market, 910 So. San Pedro 
ave., Los Angeles, has moved into a new 
building at 1132 E. Pico st. 

Otto Petzlaff is now sausage maker 
at the Progressive Sausage Factory, 
Los Angeles. W. Licy, who was sausage 
maker at the Progressive plant, is now 
in business for himself at Santa Maria, 
Calif. 


Riverside Packing Co., Jackson, Mich., 
is constructing a one-story 14- by 40-ft. 
cement block addition to its main build- 
ing. The new section will house the 
office and a portion of the shipping de- 
partment, while present office space will 
become part of the main plant. 

Construction began recently on a new 
meat packing and cold storage plant at 
Marlow, Okla., by Camden Stone and his 
sons, Albert and Ralph, who have been 
in the livestock and meat business there 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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The 
Lixate Process 
makes 4 major 
profits just as 
automatically 
asitmakes brine 


* 


rz is an actual fact that salt flows in automatically to make 
brine in The Lixate Process. Just-as automatically, profits 
flow out. You simply can not help making 4 major savings 
in operating costs with The Lixate Process. 
1. You save labor costs for handling salt. 
2. You eliminate labor costs for mixing brine. 
3. You eliminate or largely reduce labor costs for distrib- 
uting brine. 
4. You save salt—users estimate savings of 10% to 20% 
due to elimination of salt waste. 
This cross-section diagram 
shows why savings are auto- 
matic. You make important 
savings in salt handling costs 
because salt is handled only 
once—when it is placed in a 
hopper above the Lixator. In 
many packing plants, a storage 
room or bin above the Lixator 
is equipped with a hopper bot- 
tom. Entire carloads of Retsof, 
Detroit or Avery brands of 
Rock Salt can be stored, direct 
from the railway car, and 
never handled again. 


Automatic control 

Water enters under automatic control, through a spray nozzle 
at the top. As water flows downward it dissolves the salt 
without agitation and becomes fully saturated brine. The 
brine is then self-filtered to be crystal clear, rises in a collect- 
ing chamber to a discharge pipe, and flows by gravity to a 
storage tank. All muss and bother and, more important, all 
labor and power costs for mixing brine are completely 
eliminated. 

Brine is always uniform for it is always fully saturated— 


Eckert Packing Co., Henderson, Ky., one of the 
many leading meat packers using Lixate Brine 


Another packer of quality meat products has joined the long list of 
those already using The Lixate Process For Making Brine. Leading 
packers—Armour, Rath, Arbogast & Bastian, Tobin and many more 
—use Lixate Brine for pickling, for pumping pickle solutions, and 
all meat packing uses. Tests prove that it is crystal clear, bacterio- 
logically clean, and far exceeds the strict requirements of leading 
food authorities in chemical purity. 


xk**wk 


but it can be easily and quickly diluted to any desired degree 
by simple gauge markings in the storage tank. Brine can be 
piped by gravity—or pumped when necessary—to any part of 
the plant. This cuts out the nuisance of carrying or trucking 
salt or brine to many different parts of the plant, and elim- 
inates all labor cost for brine distribution. You save salt 
because automatic operation eliminates waste. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK! 
The Lixate Book, sent free on request, explains The 
Lixate Process in detail. In addition, it contains 
pictures of many installations in a long list of 
industries. If you prefer, a Lixate Engineer will call 
and show you how you can improve quality and at 
the same time lower costs in your own operations. 


SALT—SALT BRINE—AND HOW TO USE THEM 


The Lixate Process For Making Brine is a development of The 
Research Department of International Salt Company, Inc. Interna- 
tional produces every type and grade of salt for every use in industry, 
agriculture and the home. Sound, authoritative advice on proper 
uses of salt and salt brine is given to all users of salt without 
obligation. You are invited to submit any salt problem. 


The LIXATE P2ece 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MAKING BRINE 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa., New York, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, New York « Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Newark, New Jersey «© New York, New York e« Richmond, Virginia 
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Boston, Massachusetts e Baltimore, Maryland « Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
ew Orleans, Louisiana ° Cincinnati, Ohio ° St. Louis, Missousi 
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LESSON 50 


Multipass Shell and 
Tube Condensers 


HE multipass shell and tube con- 

denser is efficient and popular with 
refrigerating engineers. It has large 
capacity and requires small floor space. 
Shells can be placed one above another. 
Since the cooling water is circulated in 
a closed system, it does not become 
polluted and may be re-used. This type 
of condenser is fully enclosed and may 
be installed in the engine room. 


Liquid receiver is placed directly un- 
der the bank of shells. The liquid flows 
by gravity into the receiver and the 
condenser cannot become gas bound. 
Performance of the condenser can be 
checked quickly by closing liquid dis- 
charge valve and measuring rate of 
liquid increase. Water inlet is at bot- 
tom of condenser and the initial water 
flow is upward. Direction of water flow 
is reversed 7, 15 or 19 times depending 
on size and type of condenser and the 
pumping head. 

Hot ammonia gas enters at top of 
shell. Liquid ammonia flows out of bot- 
tom of condenser. Temperature of the 
liquid when it leaves condenser is ap- 
proximately that of the incoming cold 
water. Condensers installed in banks 
may be connected for either series or 
parallel flow of gas and water, or both. 
It is possible, therefore, to make the 
most effective use of the large condens- 
ing surface available and to reduce 
water consumption to a minimum, 


Cleaning Methods 


Multipass shell and tube condensers 
are 18 ft. long. Diameter varies from 
12 in. to 20 in. Large integral con- 
densers within a single shell vary in 
diameter from 27 in. to 54 in. They 
may contain as much as 3,000 sq. ft. of 
cooling surface and are rated nominally 
at 300 tons. Cooling surfaces may be 
cleaned while the condenser is in opera- 
tion. One shell of a battery may be 
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HORIZONTAL CLOSED SHELL AND TUBE CONDENSER 


taken out of service without shutting 
down the plant. 

A non-scaling water is best to use 
in this type of condenser, but a water 
containing flocculent material is not 
particularly objectionable. Soft sedi- 
ment and foreign particles are removed 
from the tubes by introducing com- 
pressed air with the water, as the air 
sets up a scouring action which effec- 
tively removes all sediment. This method 
of cleaning is used while the condenser 
is in operation. An air valve for clean- 
ing purposes is installed in the water 
piping. 

Oil is drained from the condenser 
through a connection at the bottom of 
each shell. Non-condensible gas purge 
connections, as well as connections for 
equalizer lines between 
shells, are placed at —= 9,9 
the top of each drum. 
A safety valve is pro- 
vided for each shell. 


Installation and 
Operation 


Water tubes in the 
multipass shell and 
tube condenser should 
be cleaned once each 
year. The maintenance 
cost on the equipment 
is small when non- 
corrosive water is 
used. Dividing webs 
in the head will wear 
after long service and 
the water will by-pass, 
with a reduction in 
cooling efficiency. It is 
a comparatively sim- 
ple job, however, to 
remove the head and 
replace it. Ammonia 
leaks in the multipass 
shell and tube con- 
denser are detected by 
testing the discharge 
water with litmus pa- 
per or Nessler’s solu- 
tion. 

This type of con- 
denser is attractive in 
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WATER TEMPERATURE ~ DEGREES FAHR. 


appearance, can be kept clean and well 
painted and its performance is very 
satisfactory. Water must be drained 
from heads and piping of a condenser 
installed out-of-doors when the appara- 
tus is shut down during cold weather. 
The same precaution must be taken 
when pumping out the system. 

A thermometer is installed in the dis- 
charge liquid header so that the tem- 
perature of the anhydrous ammonia can 
be determined at any time. Rating of 
the multipass shell and tube condenser 
can be increased as much as 50 per cent 
by increasing the speed of flow of the 
cooling water, but frictional resistance 
and pumping head increase rapidly 
when this is done. 

The accompanying table gives the ca- 


QUANTITY OF WATER REQUIRED, 
SQ. FT. OF CONDENSING SURFACE OF 


TYPE SHELL AND TUBE 


SQ. FT. OF SURFACE 


60 65 70 75 80 8& 
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pacities of various types of multipass 
shell and tube condensers. The chart 
on page 23 also shows operating char- 
acteristics of these condensers for vari- 
ous water temperatures and use. This 
chart is based on water temperature 
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and gallons of water used per ton of 
refrigeration. The water requirements 
of multipass shell and tube condensers 
are very low. 

Shells of multipass shell and tube 
condensers are designed for 200 lbs. 
working pressure per square inch and 
are subjected to a hydrostatic test of 
375 lbs. Water section of each condenser 
withstands a test of 100 lbs. per sq. in. 
Condensers are equipped with connec- 
tions for ammonia gas inlet, liquid out- 
let, relief valve, purge and equalizing 
lines, oil drain, water drain and air 


vent, as well as a water inlet and water 
outlet. 


QUESTION 


(For the student to answer.) 


Compressor and condenser have been 
erected and are ready for testing. No 
ammonia has been charged into the sys- 
tem. Highest air pressure available is 
50 lbs. How can the condenser be tested 
with 200 lbs. gauge air pressure? Should 
the tubes be tested with 200 Ibs. pres- 
sure? Why? 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Heat transfer in 
ammonia condensers will be discussed in 


Lesson 51. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


REO MOTORS, INC.—Reorganiza- 
tion plans of the Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany have just been completed and the 
new name of the company is now REO 
MOTORS, INC. The first meeting of 
the new board of directors was held on 
Jan. 3, and the following officers were 
elected: Fred Glover, president and gen- 
eral manager; Theodore I. Fry, vice- 
president; W. C. Wood, secretary- 
treasurer, and R. F. McKim, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. A bright future 
for Reo was pictured by its new direc- 
tors, and it is expected that full opera- 
tion on new trucks will be well under 
way by March 1. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.—Orders 
received by this company during the 
fourth quarter of 1939 amounted to 
$112,166,535, compared with $63,419,265 
in the final quarter of 1938, an increase 
of 77 per cent, according to an announce- 
ment by Charles E. Wilson, president. 
Orders for the year 1939 were $360,748,- 
386, compared with $252,176,223 for 
1938, an increase of 43 per cent. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO.—Conti- 
nental Can Co. announces the following 
changes in officers, effective February 1, 
1940: C. C. Conway resigns as chairman 
of executive committee, continuing as 
chairman of the board. O. C. Huffman 
is succeeded as president by J. F. Hart- 
lieb, formerly executive vice president. 
Mr. Huffman becomes chairman of the 
executive committee of the board of di- 
rectors. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, January 
10, 1940, or nearest previous date. 


Sales. High. Low. 
Week ended 
Jan. 10. —Jan. 10.— 
a aee.. 


Amer. Stores ..1, 
Armour IIL 
De. Pr. P 
Do. Pfd 


Beechnut Pack.. 


Do. 

Chick. ry Oil. 
Childs Co. .....1, 
ome Ro ox. 


Gr. A&P a Ptd. an 
Do. Nev 


Hormel, C. * Sie 300 
Hygrade vee. . -1,300 
Kroger G. 6,200 
Libby MeNcil 11/450 
Mickelberry Co.. 750 
M. & H. Pfd.... 100 
Morrell & Co.... 100 
Nat. Tea 
Proc. 

Do. Pfd. 
Rath Pack. 
Safeway Strs. ..5, 

5% Pfd... 

Do. 6% Pfd... 

Do. 7% Pfd... 
Stahl Meyer ... 
Swift & Co..... 9,550 

Do. Intl 
Trunz Pork 
U. S. Leather. . 

A 


Do. Pr. ee 
United Stk. Yds.1,100 
Do. P. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the 
preferred stock and a dividend of 50c 
on the common stock have been declared 
by the board of directors of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. Both dividends are pay- 
able on February 15 to shareholders of 
record January 27. 

One of the brighter factors marking 
the year end in the Albany, New York 
district was the declaration of a $5 
common stock dividend by the Albany 
Packing Co. This was the first dividend 
to be paid on common shares of the 
company in a decade. 





ANOTHER ‘MEAT MERCHANT APPROVES DOLECO COLD PLATES 





IGERATOR SERVICE 


Eourrrep with DoleCo Vacuum Cold Plates, this high temper- 


ature body will insure sanitary, constant-temperature refrigerated 


delivery of Kingsbury 


products in all seasons, for years to come. 


DoleCo Cold Plates are operated either from a truck-mounted con- 
densing unit or from a central station, with partial or com- 
oe “hold-over.“’ They are available in standard and 


special sizes. 
Ask your body builder to use DoleCo 


Plates on your next order. Write for com- 
plete details and catalog. 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5920-H N. Pulaski Road Chicago, Illinois 
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Pork Moves Briskly and 


Lard Is Active but Lower 


Heavy trade in joints—Large quanti- 

ties of lard sold at lower prices—Hog 

receipts large and prices fall—Fresh 

pork trade slower with light product 
a little easier. 


product during the week with 

skinned hams moving briskly and 
good sales of regular hams. Trade in 
picnics and bellies was fair, but dry 
salt meats were quiet. Country slaugh- 
ter has been a considerable factor in 
the dry salt market, particularly in 
the South, resulting in a rather quiet 
situation. Lard moved in large volume 
at prices low enough to reflect adversely 
on tallow and grease markets. Fresh 
meats found a broad outlet. Hog runs 
were very heavy during the first three 
days of the week, but eased up on Thurs- 
day. Considerable price weakness was 
apparent in the live market, which was 
reflected to a smaller extent in product 
values. 


TT precte was a heavy movement of 


LARD 


Liberal supplies of hogs, weakness in 
price and easiness in grains and cotton- 
seed oil were major factors in the lard 
market during the week. While large 
quantities of lard moved into trade 
channels, prices continued easy and 
closed on Thursday well under those of 
a week earlier. There was moderate 
speculative buying during the week as 
well as some investment buying and 
heavy cash trade. On Thursday the 
volume of trading on the Chicago Board 
was light. Some support was given the 
market on scattered commission house 
buying and some covering by shorts. 
Cash was quoted at 5.87% nominal; 
loose, 5.15 nominal; neutral, 7.12% in 
tierces, and raw leaf, 5.12%, both nom- 
inal. Refined was quoted at 7c. 


Demand was good at New York but 
the market was weaker. Prime Western 
was quoted at 6.45@6.55c; middle west- 
ern, 6.45@6.55¢; New York City in 
tierces, 6@6%c; tubs, 64@6%ec; re- 
fined continent, 6% @6%4c; South Amer- 
ica, 6% @6%c; Brazil kegs, 642 @6%c, 
and shortening in car lots, 9%4c, smaller 
lots 9%c. 


Hoes 


Heavy receipts of hogs with some 
lessening of general quality featured 
the market during the week. At Chi- 
cago, receipts of light lights and pigs 
showed marked increases, many being 
of medium to fairly good quality. Good 
hogs weighing 240 lbs. and up were in 
fair supply and met strong demand. 
Range in price was close; most butch- 
ers weighing from 160 to 300 lbs. sold 
within a price range of 50c. 


The market on Monday was high for 
the week with a top.of $5.90 and aver- 
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age of $5.50 at Chicago. The top 
dropped to $5.75 on Tuesday and the 
average to $5.30. A further drop to 
$5.50 top and $5.15 average on Wednes- 
day marked the low time of the week. 
Both top and average prices rose 5c 
Thursday on curtailed receipts. Ship- 
ping orders were light and bulk of the 
hogs at Chicago moved through local 
channels. 


Receipts for the four day period at 11 
large packing centers totaled 451,000 
head, a large increase over a week, a 
year and two years earlier. Hog slaugh- 
ter for the first two months of the 1940 
packer year (November and December, 
1939) totaled 1% million more hogs 
than in the like period of 1938. This 
heavy supply, coming at a time when 
cattle, calves and sheep have also been 
numerous, has accounted in consider- 
able measure for the lower price levels. 


CARLOT TRADING 


Demand for skinned hams was the 
feature of the week’s trade and was 
partly unsatisfied, particularly for 
some of the lighter averages, in spite 
of the heavy run of light hogs. Heavier 
averages of green skinned also were in 
strong demand and moved in good vol- 
ume, Offerings of both regular and 
skinned hams were large late in the 
week. There was a little trade in 
pickled skinners. Pickled boiling hams 
met a fair outlet. Considerable move- 
ment was reported in green short shank 
picnics of 6/8 average. The 8 and up 
average regular picnics were in fair 
demand but prices declined a full %ec 


during the period. Offerings of green 
seedless bellies were plentiful with scat- 
tered sales. The 12/14 average appeared 
to be in light supply but could be 
bought as made. D. S. bellies were 
quiet and offerings plentiful at the list. 
A few cars of dry salt backs moved 
during the period, with an occasional 
car of green and D. S. jowls. Plates 
were quiet. (See p. 27 for Thursday’s 
carlot prices.) 


FRESH PORK 


Plentiful supplies and a declining 
hog market had an adverse effect on 
the fresh pork market, particularly the 
lighter averages of loins. Boning 
weights were in rather limited supply 
and enjoyed more price firmness than 
light averages, which were down % to 
1c from a week earlier, quoted at 11%c 
on Thursday. Medium weights were 
steady to easy, with heavy kinds and 
boneless loins steady to firm. Boston 
butts eased off 1@1%c during the week, 
but boneless butts were firm to higher 
than a week ago. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


Fresh regular pork trimmings en- 
joyed a good demand through most of 
the week. Prices were firm at 6c until 
Thursday, when there was some easiness 
and the product was quoted down %@ 
lc. Special lean trimmings opened the 
week at 12c but eased off to 11%c at 
mid-week. Extra lean trimmings showed 
some weakness on Thursday and were 
quoted at 1244@138c, equal to the price 
level of the preceding week. Price of 
beef trimmings remained unchanged 
during the week but boneless chucks 
eased off %c on Thursday to 13@13%c. 
However, this was 4%@l1c over the pre- 
ceding Thursday. All pork product is in 
good supply with beef product in fair 
supply and generally held at firm 
prices in the Chicago area. 

(See page 41 for later markets.) 
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“ ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Chart shows relationship between hog prices and consumer income. The downward trend 


NEG. 34437 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


in hog prices which began in the summer of 1937 was due partly to the decrease. in con- 


sumer income in late 1937 and the first half of 1938. The larger supply of hogs has been 


the chief price-depressing factor since the summer of 1938. 
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Hog Cut-Out Results 


EAVY hog receipts during the first 

four days of the current week re- 
sulted in a day-to-day decline in hog 
prices until the downward movement 
was checked Thursday by a slight rally. 
Product prices held relatively firm, al- 
though there was some easing off 
toward the close of the period. Prices 
were high enough to bring a small cut- 
ting profit on all averages of good hogs 
shown in the test on this page. 


Top price for the week at $5.90 was 
paid on Monday with an average price 
of $5.50. Top declined to $5.50 on 
Wednesday and the average to $5.15, 
due not only to heavy receipts but to 
inclusion of large numbers of light 
lights, which were only medium to 
good in quality. Both the top and aver- 
age price rose 5c on Thursday on lighter 
supplies. Although runs of medium 
and heavyweights were also fairly 
large, demand for these weights was 
good. Practically all good to choice 
160- to 300-lb. weights at Chicago sold 
within a 50c price range. . 

Receipts at 11 large centers totaled 
451,000 head, or 85,000 more than a 
week ago, 131,000 more than a year ago 
and 63,000 more than two years ago. 

The test on this page applies only to 
good butcher hogs of weight ranges 
shown. Costs and credits are those pre- 
vailing in the Chicago area for live 
hogs, green meats and processing ex- 
penses. 





NOVEMBER 
MEAT CONSUMPTION 


Federally inspected meats available 
for consumption in November, 1939: 
Total Per 
Consumption, capita, 
Ibs. Ibs. 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
November, 1939 
November, 1938 
PORK (INC. LARD). 
November, 1939 
November, 1938 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 


November, 1939 
November, 1938 


November, 1939 ........ 1,159, 000, ras 
November, Ge cidcosad 1,092,000 


November, 1939 000, -70 
November, 1938 ,000, -63 





SALES TO PUERTO RICO HIGH 


Sales of lard to Puerto Rico by U. S. 
packers during 1939 were the highest of 
all time, according to the Puerto Rican 
Trade Council. The island’s lard pur- 
chases during the first 11 months of 
1939 amounted to 29,760,000 lbs., a gain 
of 14 per cent over the same period of 
the preceding year, and were 3 per cent 
above the total of 28,800,000 Ibs. shipped 
in the entire year 1938, in which the 
previous high mark was set. Lard ship- 


ments were valued at $2,337,000, or 8 
per cent less than in the same 11 months 
of 1938. 

Sales of pork to Puerto Rico totalled 
20,600,000 lbs. during the 11-month pe- 
riod, an increase of 12 per cent, ship- 
ments being valued at $2,060,000 or 
8 per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1938. Shipments of all foods 
to the territory increased only 2 per 
cent in value during the 11-month 
period, totaling $21,890,000. 


IMPORTED CASINGS ORDER 


Animal casings from Palestine may 
be imported into the United States un- 
der B. A. I. Order 305, provided the 
certificate bears the title of the Director 
of Agriculture and Fisheries of Pales- 
tine, who is the high official of the Pales- 
tine government having jurisdiction 
over the health of animals in that coun- 
try. This most recent order revokes the 
notice carried in circular letter No. 
1550 on June 8, 1928. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
week ended January 6, 1940, were: 
Week Previous Same 
Jan. 6 week time '39 


Cured meats, Ibs.15,535,000 11,501,000 10,777,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.52,835,000 49,643,000 47,412,000 
rd, Ibs. 1,616,000 2,659,000 1,930,000 





HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 


(Hog prices and product values based on THm NATIONAL PROVISIONER DaILy Marker SERVICE, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 


Per Cent Price Value 
live per percwt. 
wt. Ib. alive 


180-220 Ibs. 


12.8 $ 1.79 
8.5 48 
9.6 39 

11.0 1.08 
9.9 1.09 


Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price 
live per percwt. live per 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. 


220-240 Ibs. 270-300 lbs. 


12.5 $1.71 12.0 $ 1.62 
8.2 44 8.1 41 
9.4 .38 9.2 37 

10.8 1.04 10.3 94 
9.6 93 : 7.1 22 
5.3 ll 4 ‘ -50 
3.6 11 2 : 18 
3.5 11 : ; 12 
4.8 i . . 10 
5.2 57 


Value 
per cwt. 
alive 








Regular hams 
Picnics 

Boston butts 

Loins (blade in) 
Bellies, S. P 
Bellies, D. S 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls 
Raw leaf 

P. S. lard, rend, wt 
Spareribs 6.6 11 6.5 10 
Trimmings . 5.5 ne ‘ 5.5 15 
Feet, tails, neckbones A pialees .06 , neste .06 
Offal and misc weet 24 aren ves 24 


3.3 .03 
3.5 .09 
4.8 ° 10 
5.2 64 








TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. . .69.00 $ 6.27 $ 6.06 


Cost of hogs per cwt 


Condemnation loss i 08 
Handling and overhead P 44 


TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE 
TOTAL VALUE 


$ 5.93 
6.06 


Profit per cwt a 13 
Profit per hog 4 30 
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WEEK'S TRADING IN LARD 


Fri., Jan. 5.—Sales: Jan., 3; Mar., 4; 
May, “45; July, 14; Sept., 16; total, 82 
sales. 

Open interest: Jan., 30; Mar., 188; 
May, 1,308; July, 468; Sept., 52; total, 
2,046 lots. 

Sat., Jan. 6.—Sales: Mar., 1; May, 
24; July, 17; Sept., 1; total, 43 sales. 

Open interest: Jan., 30; Mar., 188; 
May, 1,327; July, 482; Sept., 53; total, 
2,080 lots. 

Mon., Jan. 8.—Sales: Jan., 4; Mar., 
6; May, 27; July, 15; Sept., 10; total, 
65 sales. 

Open interest: Jan., 30; Mar., 191; 
May, 1,339; July, 488; Sept., 61; Oct., 
8; total 2,112 lots. 

Tues., Jan. 9.—Sales: Jan., 1; Mar., 
7; May, 43; July, 25; Sept., 17; Oct, 7; 
total, 100 sales. 

Open interest: Jan., 28; Mar., 192; 
May, 1,358; July, 495; Sept., 74; Oct., 
10; total, 143 sales. 

Wed., Jan. 10.—Sales: Jan., 6; Mar., 
6; May, 75; July, 31; Sept., 22; Oct., 3; 
total, 143 sales. 

Open interest: Jan., 23; Mar., 189; 
May, 1,385; July, 499; Sept., 89; Oct., 
13; total, 2,198 lots. 

Thurs., Jan. 11.—Sales: Mar., 1; May, 
34; July, 20; Sept., 8; total, 63 sales. 

Open interest: Jan., 20; Mar., 190; 
May, 1379; July, 505; Sept., 93; Oct., 13; 
total 2200 lots. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS GAIN 


Average weekly earnings in American 
industry during November, 1939, were 
only two-tenths of one per cent below 
those in 1929, a steady rise since last 
July bringing the total to $28.49, ac- 
cording to a report covering 25 major 
industries released by the division of 
industrial economics of The Conference 
Board, New York City. 

Real income of the average worker 
last November was 16.6 per cent higher 
than 1929, the report stated, pointing 
out that the typical industrial employe 
worked 19 per cent less for the same 
income while the cost of living was 
more than 14 per cent below that of ten 
years ago. 





MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period December 28 
to January 3, inclusive, at New York: 


Point of Amount, 
origin. Commodity. Ibs. 
Argentina—Canned corned beef............ 27,940 
—Cooked beef in tins............ i 
Australia—Fresh frozen calf livers......... 1,551 


Brazil—Canned corned beef...............- 
SO UN ME cccceendcccrustinede 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork cuts. 
—Fresh frozen ham...... 
—Fresh frozen beef livers 
—Smoked sausage ............. a 
EGO WOO -cocccasccciccveceece 
—Fresh pork sausage............... 





—Frozen calf sweetbreads 
Cuba—Fresh frozen beef cuts.............. 12,832 
Denmark—Smoked sausage ................ 5,941 
Holland—Smoked ham .................055 6,616 
Italy—Smoked sausage .................00- 1,257 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.............. 90,000 
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CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
January 11, 1940. 





9 
12% 
16- 20 PR - Sewesdlieuparetion 12% 
err ere 12% 
SKINNED HAMS, 
Green. 
eo anes he eaten anak ae 15 
SR ee re: 14 
HET Seale. We e'oss <b eeb ee i 
DED Pi deth Hide ee ciew essen 13% @13 
0 EE i: 13% ” 
Sa REE See 13% 
MM b:dsta wawals ance Geese 125%b 
SERED Gracsediaseaceanmebapen 12 
(eRe 11% 
25-up, No. 2’a inc......... 10% 
PICNICS 
Green. 
4- : Ree ee. 2 eee eae 9 
a Bee) ee Tiree aye 8% 
SR See et ee. 8% 
FEE Eee UE. 8% 
OS ees: 8% 
Ou, We. FO Witsisssccss 8% 
Short Shank %c over. 
BELLIES, 
(Square cut seedless) 
Green. 












*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 






GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES. 


BED sénosbwhoosrdopeewees ane eemese 

Ne 55 05h 6h0eeoeeccuvaecthawaadeeese 
D. 8S. BELLIES. 

Clear. 

BN. Ronan Waniedniencuient 63%n 

, RSEREEAAR EAE Sees 6% 

DEE ccnesbeuesenenshadee 6% 

RGR ECS Sy Se SEN 

BEE viewer weiatencd wacdalees 5% 

MEE kenvuncwinde-cestenits 5% 

SE Se lotanyecdeces cane 5% 

D. 8, FAT BACKS 
ee tS a ee 
SEN k.vhewnabuwbednes Gaedeeeawaees tes 

BE plerini Bisa sales Seaweeds aie eo oe 
ET ch ic X ag ainre Wd entre bra hres: ecarabbtecaiatecs 
ST. eer a ree 
DE 052k dean dehinne Gees hanes oacaiann’s 
Eyre Se ete Seen a | 
SE co ted tahibeetaar she neko, cuenaes 

OTHER D. 8S. MEATS, 

Regular Plates ........... 6-8 

CE OD. Wh date s-00.0s b.0% 4-6 


Green Square Jowls................00. 
Green TOM. POW ec cc cc cc vcscceccsus 


OR ee eer ee 
DE EE ceteiiicaseeatines dc pen bate 


CASH AND LOOSE LARD 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 


the Chicago Board of Trade: 
Cash. Loose. 


Saturday, Jan. 6...... 6.00n 5.374%4n 
Monday, Jan. 8....... 5.95n 5.30n 
Tuesday, Jan. 9...... 5.90n 5.20b 


Wednesday, Jan. 10... 5.87%n 5.20b 
Thursday, Jan. 11.... 5.87%n 5.15n 
Friday, Jan. 12....... 5.824%n 5.15b 
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Leaf. 
5.25ax 
5.25ax 
5.1244n 


5.12%n 
5.12%n 





FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1940. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Jan. vos oes sos 5.95b 
Mar 6.50 ‘ os 6.50 
May 6.65 6.67% 6.65 6.674%4ax 
July 6.82% 6. 6.80 6.85ax 
Sept 7.00 e 7.00 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. eses 6.15n 
Mar. 6.50 6.50 
eee 7.10n 
July wee 7.40n 

MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1940. 
LARD— 
Jan. 5.90 din eee 5.90 
Mar. ... 6.45 6.45 6.42% 6.42% 
May ... 6.65 6.65 6.60 6.60ax 
July ... 6.82% 6.82% 6.77% Gastar 
Sept. ... 7.00 7.00 6.92% 6.92%ax 
Oct. 7.00 dene “as 7.00b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
aa, 60+! anda 6.15n 
Mar. . ° ‘ Sen 6. 

May 2.0 2% ‘wes oes 7.124%ax 
July ... 7.40 7.40 7.35 7.35ax 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1940. 

LARD— 

Jan. ... 5.85 cove eeee 5.85ax 
Mar, ... 6.37% 6.40 6.30 6.30b 
May ... 6.55 6.57% 6.47% 6.47% 
July ... 6.72% 6.75 6.65 6.65 
Sept. ... 6.90 6.90 6.80 6.80b 
Oct. -00 7.00 6.90 6.90ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

se ere one eas 6.15n 
Ee dee cannes ities Boeih 6.50ax 
May ... 7.10 7.10 7.00 7.00 
July ... 7.40 7.40 7.35 7.35 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1940. 


LARD— 

Jan. ... 5.82% 5.82% 5.75 5.8244b 
Mar. ... 6.25 6.27% 6.20 6.2744b 
May ... 6.45 6.45 6.35 6.45ax 
July ... 6.60 6.62% 6.52% 6.624%4ax 
Sept. ... 6.80 6.80 6.70 6.7744b 
Oct. ... 6.87% 6.90 6.80 6.90ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Jan. enon she's 6.15n 
By. guise! ates eth seen 6.50ax 
May ... 7.00 unt oats 7.00 
Se <00 wns 7.35n 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 11, 1940, 


LARD— 
Jan. ‘ 5.8214n 
Mar. ... 6.30 6.30 6.27% 6.274ax 
May ... 6.47% 6.47% 6.40 6.40b 
July ... 6.65 6.65 6.5714 6.5744b 
Sept 6.77% 6.77% 6.75 6.75b 
te sg dae cece 6.85ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
er meaty eee 6.15n 
eo as van 6.50ax 
BE Siw. peer be oes 7.00n 
GE o-s-« hake Shei oan’ 7.35n 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 12, 1940. 
LARD— 
Jan. ... 5.80 5.80 5.77% 5.77% 
Mar. ... GITH% . cccess = a svde 6.17% 
May ... 6.42% 6.42% 6.35 6.35ax 
July ... 6.55 6.57% 6.52 6.5244b 
Sept. .. 6.75 6.7 70 6.724%ax 
WE, ooh ccaheaen, - BabSen- bates 6.77 %ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan Gime): - ficcsheslit? “fame 5.75b 
ME. ioe ete ais. hwincige, —- ¢ duet 6.50ax 
May re: eee ye si ears 7.00ax 
GE bie eeesys |. beeeae 2 Sees 7.35ax 





Key—ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports from New York City, week 
of January 6, 1940, totaled 343,230 Ibs. 
of lard and 1,087,600 Ibs. of greases. 
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GEBHARDT 


COLD AIR CIRCULATORS 
provide low-cost, dependable 
AIR CONDITIONING! 


Air-Condition your storage coolers with 
GEBHARDT Cold Air Circulators! They 
provide all the fundamental factors neces- 
sary to proper air conditioning. 33-degree 
temperature constantly maintained . . . 80 
to 90% Relative Humidity guaranteed! 


Elimination of drip pans, baffle and bunker 
results in 35% greater storage space. Con- 
tinuously washed air eliminates bacteria. 
Positive, uniform circulation keeps meat from 
becoming slimy and sticky . . . sweaty ceilings 
are banished ! 

Plan now to install a GEBHARDT in your 
plant! Remember, uniform, low temperatures 
mean uniform products... and it’s the 
uniform products that win repeat orders! 





ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORP. 


2646 West Fond du Lac Ave.- Milwaukee, Wis. 
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By mail, air mail or wire, daily market ——_ on 
Provisions Lard Sausage Materials Tallows and 
Greases Oleo Oil and Stearine Cottonseed Oil 
Hides and Calfskins Fertilizer Materials Market Statistics 


all handled by the market authority of the industry 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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“BASED ON PRICES QUOTED 
IN THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE’ 


And thus this smart trader concludes 
his transaction. Why such confidence in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE? Because day in and 
day out for many years it has proved 
its reliability. 


Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE 
neither sell nor buy by “‘rule of thumb” 
methods. Theirs are no hit or miss trans- 
actions. They KNOW THE MARKET 
and sell or buy accordingly. 


Write today for a sample copy of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE. Apply its vital 
market information to your business. 
Prove to yourself that it is worth many 
times its cost. 


~ 














S 


407 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Dlinois 
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Tallows and Greases Reflect 


Lard Easiness; 


New York extra sells at 5'4c; some 

trade at 534c reported—Tallow under- 

tone barely steady, with futures quiet 
—Greases and by-products easier. 


TALLOW.—The tallow market was 
moderately active and steady the past 
week at New York, indications pointing 
to a turnover of between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 Ibs. of extra at 5%c delivered, 
or unchanged from last week. A large 
Mid-west soaper last week was a good 
buyer, cleaning up offerings at that level 
for a time. This week, soapers appeared 
to have withdrawn as far as January 
deliveries were concerned, although they 
were still willing buyers at the 5%4c 
delivered level for February and for 
March delivery. Some sales took place 
in the later positions, particularly for 
March. Dealers were reported to have 
bought a small lot at 5%c delivered. 


On account of the persistent weakness 
in lard, with loose lard at Chicago 
quoted well below tallow prices, the 
market developed a barely steady under- 
tone as far as nearby tallow was con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, producers were 
not pressing offerings of tallow. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
53%c; extra, 54%c and edible at 5%c. 


Tallow futures at New York, quiet 
and barely steady, were off about 15 
points on the bids, with January and 
March at 5.35 bid and May at 5.45 bid. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, both Argentine 
and Australian tallows were unchanged 
from the previous week at 23s 6d. 


The tallow market at Chicago was 
quiet and easy toward the end of the 
week, reflecting weakness in lard and 
cottonseed oil. Few tanks of prime sold 
around midweek at 5%c, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, after earlier trading at 
around 5% @5%4c; demand was quiet on 
Thursday. Tank off-prime reported at 
5%c, Chicago, early in week. Several 
tanks fancy tallow sold at midweek at 
5%4c, Cincinnati. Offerings of edible tal- 
low were available at the market on 
Thursday, a few tanks having sold 
earlier at 546c, Cincinnati, for Febru- 
ary delivery. Special tallow offered at 
5%c, Chicago, at midweek; buyers’ 
ideas 5%c. Special and No. 1 tallow 
were available at the list Thursday; 
several tanks special sold late last week 
at 5%c, Chicago and Cincinnati, for 
January. With the exception of 
Wednesday, which featured a fairly 
broad movement, the tallow market at 
Chicago remained quiet to dull through- 
out the week. Thursday’s quotations at 
Chicago were: 


I oa onc we ssncacee'ee 0.65 cekinennnars 5%@ 5% 
| eer ar ry: 5%@ 5% 
Prime packers ...............s002s000. 59H@ 5% 
Special tallow @ 5% 
No. 1 tallow @ 5 


Trade Light 


STEARINE.—Demand was only fair 
at New York for oleo stearine and 
prices dropped %c, with about 500 
barrels trading at 6%c. Subsequently 
there were offerings for export at 6%c, 
and demand was limited. The market 
was quoted at 6% @6%éce. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet and 
steady. Prime eased up a little on 
Thursday, at which time the quotation 
was 6c. 


OLEO OIL.—Demand was slow and 
interest routine at New York but prices 
were steady. Extra was quoted at 74@ 
7%4c; prime 7@7%c and lower grades, 
6%@T&e. 

At Chicago, demand was quiet but 
prices steady. Extra and prime were un- 
changed at 7c and 6%e. 

LARD OIL.—Trade was slow and the 
market barely steady at New York, due 
to weakness in raw materials. No. 1 
was quoted at 9c; No. 2, 8%c; extra, 


9%4c; extra No. 1, 94%4¢; winter strained, © 


9%4c; prime burning, 10%c and prime 
inedible, 10c. 


(See page 41 for later markets.) 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was 
quiet and the market without change at 
New York. Cold test was quoted at 
19%c; extra, 94%c; No. 1, 9%c; prime, 
9%c and pure, 14%c. 

GREASES.—A moderate demand, 
weakness in lard, and a barely steady 
tone in tallow made for an easier trend 
in greases at New York. Yellow and 
house grease sold at 5%c, off % to %c 
from the previous week. There was no 
great pressure of grease supplies but 
consumer interest was limited. Soapers’ 
ideas dropped to the 5c level, while pro- 
ducers were asking 5%c, but would 
trade, it was felt, at the 5%c level on 
bids. 

At New York, choice white was 
quoted at 5%4c; yellow and house, 5@ 
5%c and brown, 4% @4‘%c. 

Chicago grease market shared the 
depressing effect of easiness in lard and 
related commodities this week after 
fairly active trading late last week. 
White grease sold Thursday at 5%c, 
Chicago, and more offered at this figure, 
with buyers’ ideas around 5c. Previous 
sales of white grease reported earlier 
in week at around 5%c, Chicago, and 
514c, Cincinnati. Tank of yellow grease 
sold Thursday at 4%c, Chicago; earlier 
sales ranged up to 5c, but prices eased 
up around middle of week as buyers 
viewed spread under white grease as 
too narrow. Tank of brown grease sold 
Thursday at 4%c, Chicago. Quotations 
on Thursday were: 


Choice white grease 

A-white grease 

B-white grease 

Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a.............. @ 4% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f'f.a.............. 4%@ 4% 
Brown grease 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, January 11, 1940. 

By-products firm to lower this week 

on limited activity; large hog runs a 
depressing factor on parts of the list. 


Blood. 


Car dried blood sold Tuesday at $3.80, 
basis Chgo.; this commodity now 
nominally quoted in range shown. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


scaasceueddeee cages senyccy RO 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Market largely nominal this week, 
with offerings light. Sales of unground 
6-10% tankage reported at $4.25, Chgo.; 
liquid stick nominal. 


Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia $3.90: 
Unground 6 to 10%, choice quality... 
Liquid stick 2 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Packinghouse feed quotations on a 
par with last week; easier tendency ap- 
parent. Movement seasonal, with stocks 
light. 


Unground 


Carlots, 


60% digester tankage................$ 
50% meat and bone scraps 
Blood-meal 
Special steam bone-meal 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market quiet but firm, with sales in 
this range on the 8 & 50 bone meal. 


Per ton. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50...............$32.50@35.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26 32.50@35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Easier tendency in this market, which 


remains largely nominal. 
Per ton. 


3.60 & 10c 
27.50 
2.85 


High grd. tankage, ground, 

10@11% am. $ 3. 
Bone tankage, ungrd., per ton.. 25. 
Hoof meal 2.75 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Low test cracklings offered at $.85, 
with no buyers; high test nominal in 
range shown. 

Hard pressed and expeller unground, 

up to 48% protein (low test)....$ g -85 

above 48% protein (high test).... .77% -80 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease and qual- 

ity, ton 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease and qual- 

ity, ton 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Gelatine and glue stocks market re- 
mains very quiet; prices unchanged. 


Per ton. 





Calf trimmings 

Sinews, pizzles 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles 

Hide trimmings 

Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb., l.c.1. 











00 
) 
13.00@14.00 
3%@ 3i%e 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Slightly easier tone on cattle hoofs 
and junk bones. 


Horns, according to grade 
Cattle hoofs, house run 
Junk bones 


Market quiet at last week’s prices. 


Winter coil dried, per ton 
Summer coil dried, per ton 
Winter processed, black, Ib 
Winter processed, gray, Ib 
Summer processed, gray, lb 
Cattle switches 





FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex-vessel Atlantic ports, Jan. 
to June, 1940 

Blood, dried, 16% per unit 

Unground fish scrap, dried, WAa% am- 
monia, 16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish 
factory 

Fish meal, foreign, 11% ammonia, 
10% P, L., ¢.1.2. 

Jan. Bat ment 

Fish scrap, acidulated, 7% ammonia, 
8% A. P. A., f.o.b. fish factories. 

Soda nitrate, per net ton: bulk, Jan. 
to June, 1940, inclusive, ex-vessel 


2.50 & 50¢ 


@27.00 
oor 30 
@29.00 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% am- 
monia, 10% B. P. L., 
Feeding tankage, unground, 
ammonia, 15% B. P. L., bulk 


3.25 & 10¢ 
3.50 & 10c 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

bags, per ton, c.i.f @32.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4%% and 50%, 

bags, per ton, c.i.f @30.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, 

per ton, 16% fat @ 8.50 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50/55% protein, unground @77*%e 
60% protein, unground @80c 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, January 10, 1940. 

The crackling market was much 
weaker the past week and material is 
offered at 77%c per unit, f.o.b. New 
York. Sales were made at 80c and then 
material was offered lower. Buying 
interest is very small. 

Feeding tankage declined in sympathy 
with other materials and sales were 
made at $3.50 and 10c, f.o.b. New York. 
Several sales of dried blood were made 
at $3.45, f.o.b. New York, and addi- 
tional quantities were offered at this 
figure. There is considerable resale ma- 
terial on the market as buyers plan to 
cut down their inventories. 


Japanese sardine meal is holding 
fairly steady and various chemicals are 
moving out on contract. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 

Monday, Jan. 8.—Close: Mar. and 
May, 5.50 b; no sales. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9.—Close: Jan. and 
Mar., 5.35 b; May and July, 5.45 b. 

Wednesday, Jan. 10.—Close: Mar., 
5.35 b; May, 5.45 b; no sales. 

Thursday, Jan. 11.—Close: Jan. and 
Mar. 5.35 b; May and July, 5.45 b. 

Friday, Jan. 12.—Close: Jan. and 
Mar., 5.35 b; May 5.45 b; no sales. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, January 10, 1940.— 
Refined cotton oil was quoted at 30s 6d, 
ex mill, naked. Egyptian crude, 26s. 


Is too much fat going to the casing 
room on your hog bungs? Read chap- 
ter 2 of “PorK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s pork plant book. 
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Are You Interested in 


PLANT 
MODERNIZATION? 


Upon completion, the new plant 
of the Girard Packing Company, 
Philadelphia, was described as “five 
years ahead of its time.” 

THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER now has available reprints of the 
complete story of this modern pack- 
ing plant, including floor plans and 
details of the many innovations 
which distinguish it. 

Until the supply, which is limited, 
is exhausted, they can be had for 25c 
each, remittance in stamps if you 
prefer. Fill out the coupon below: 
The National Provisioner, 

407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me reprint on the new Girard 


plant. I am a subscriber to The National 
Provisioner. 


(Enclosed find 25c in stamps.) 




















Brands and Trade Marks 


In this column from week to week will be pub- 
lished trade mark applications of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
They have been published for opposition, and 
will be registered at an early date unless oppo- 
sition is filed promptly with the U. S. Patent 
Office. 





Lyman L. Busse, Lawrenceville, Ill.— 
For dog food. Trade mark: FLASH, 
with drawing of a racing greyhound 
superimposed on a background of a 
double-lined circle with a bolt of light- 
ning through it. Claims use since Jan- 
uary, 1937. Application serial No. 
423,967. 

Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, Ill.—For 
canned pork loaf. Trade mark: BROAD- 
CAST (top of label), Redi-Meat (bot- 
tom of label). The words “Redi-Meat” 
are disclaimed apart from the mark. 
Claims use since July 19, 1939. Applica- 
tion serial No. 423,169. 

The Ohio Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio.— For bacon. Trade mark: 
OPROCO. The letters are white on a 
black background. Claims use since 
July 7, 1939. Application serial No. 
423,404. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill.—For 
canned pork. Trade mark: PREM. 
Claims use since Sept. 16, 1939. Appli- 
cation serial No. 424,373. 

Flash Dog Food Co., Harbor City, 
Calif—For canned dog and cat food. 
Trade mark: FLASH, with drawing of 
a Boston terrier’s head in a circle. 
Claims use since Sept. 18, 1939. Appli- 
cation serial No. 424,542. 
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COTTON OIL TRADING 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude was quoted Thursday 
at 5%c nominal; Texas, 5%c nominal 
at common points, and Dallas, 6¢ 
nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 5, 1940. 


—Range.— —Closing.— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 
January $a 718 


February oe coe eee nom 
706 09 trad 
716 
727 
Sales, 30 contracts. 
Gareaney, JANUARY 6, 1940. 
January ........ 712 712 
February » 
716 716 
726 «726 
7360728 
Sales, 22 eonteacte. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1940. 


January 
F ebruary 


‘i ‘dé 
TT 
733 (728 


Sales, 49 contracts. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1940. 
January 


February en we 
704 696 
716 = 707 

26 717 
Sales, 160 contracts. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1940. 
January 688 


WORPORATY ......- 0% pes 
March 25 695 691 
} a is 710 701 
7220 (Til 

Sales, 98 contracts. me a 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 11, 1940. 
January 700 
712 
722 
Sales, 62 contracts. 
(See page 41 for later markets.) 


DEPLORES TRADE BARRIERS 


Unless restrictive interstate trade 
barriers are removed by action of indi- 
vidual states, extension of federal con- 
trol of interstate commerce along the 
lines exercised by Europe’s totalitarian 
states may become necessary, Charles 
H. Janssen, president of the National 
Association of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers, declared in a recent address before 
the Indianapolis Sales Executives’ 
Council. 

Prohibitive taxes imposed on the wale 
of margarine by some states were cited 
by Mr. Janssen as typical trade barriers, 
along with certain truck and motor ve- 
hicle regulations, ports-of-entry, use 
taxes and discriminatory measures af- 
fecting livestock, dairy products and 
foods in general. The majority of such 
laws protect minority interests, he said, 
and will not be given‘ up without a 
struggle. 
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Cotton Oil Futures Barely 


Steady in Moderate Trade 


Prices resist professional selling— 

Weakness in lard a bearish factor— 

Consumers buying only as needed— 

December cotton oil consumption 

totaled 235,651 bbls.—Crude oil easier 

but not weak—Soybean oil declines 
with sales at 5c. 


displayed a barely steady tone in 

a moderate trade the past week, 
and averaged slightly lower, but prices 
continued to go down hard. The local 
professional element in the main was 
constantly pressing the decline, influ- 
enced by weakness in allied and outside 
markets, particularly in lard, and due to 
persistent reports of a slow to moderate 
cash oil and shortening trade. 

There was some mild liquidation and 
a little outside selling of cottonseed oil, 
but absorption through commission 
house brokers and trade brokers was 
persistent on a scale downwards, and 
this continued to give the oil market a 
relatively firm appearance. It was 
noticeable that whenever outside mar- 
kets displayed any recuperative power, 
cottonseed oil futures rallied rather 
easily. Throughout the week hedges 
were being taken out of the ring, pre- 
sumably against cash sales, and while 
not large in volume, this buying tended 
to give the market a certain degree of 
support. 

Consumers apparently were taking oil 
only as needed. However, there was no 
pressure of crude or seed from the South 
and visible stocks of cottonseed oil are 
in strong hands. The seed and crude 
crops are closely marketed, and leading 
refining interests are believed to be not 
adverse to higher levels for the futures 
market at this season. The trade was 
disappointed by failure of consumer de- 
mands to develop following the holidays, 
as inventories had been allowed to run 
down considerably prior to the turn of 
the year. 


Oil Outlook Good 


Consumption of cottonseed oil is going 
on steadily and supplies on hand are not 
burdensome. There is a large potential 
demand for the future and imports of 
various oils are still restricted by 
searcity and high prices of shipping 
space. The next cotton crop will be 
controlled at about 12,000,000 bales, 
which is not expected to furnish any 
burdensome supplies. Open interest in 
lard is steadily increasing, and various 
Tumors overspread the trade as to 
where all of the buying power in lard 
was coming from. At times it was re- 
ported that leading cottonseed oil in- 
terests were buying lard, supposedly be- 
cause of its cheapness compared with 
tallow and in an effort to support in- 
ventories of cottonseed oil. 


C Sisriaged a oil futures market 
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Crude oil was a trifle easier, but was 
far from being weak. A little crude 
changed hands in the Southeast and 
Valley at 6c during the week, followed 
by small sales in the Valley at 5%c. 
Subsequently the price in the Southeast 
and Valley was 5%c bid, 6c asked, while 
Texas was 5% to 5%c bid, according 
to location. Texas seed was quoted at 
from $28.00@$33.00 per ton, according 
to quality. At Dallas, crude was quoted 
at 6@6%c, cottonseed meal $34.50 per 
ton and cottonseed $30.00 per ton. 

Soybean oil was easier, largely due to 
pressure from resellers. Reports indi- 
eated that quite a little oil changed 
hands at 5%c with that figure bid, while 
mills were asking 5c or higher. There 
was a little export business in fats and 
oils this week with the Continent, but 
not enough demand to be much of a 
factor. 

Estimates on December consumption 
of cottonseed oil were running from 
225,000 to 280,000 bbls. In December 
1938, cottonseed oil consumption was 
210,000 bbls. 

COCONUT OIL.—Demand was quiet 
and prices were steady. At New York, 
bulk oil was quoted around 3%c. On 
the Pacific coast the market was called 
3c. 

CORN OIL.—Limited mill selling at 
the 6c level was reported, and the mar- 
ket had a barely steady tone. Some pro- 
ducers, however, were holding for the 
6%c level. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—The market was 
easier during the past week and con- 
siderable oil changed hands at 5%c. Re- 
sellers supplied the contracts. Mill 
ideas were above that level and mills 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., January 11, 1940.— 
Cotton oil futures were down 15 to 20 
points during past week, with crude 
offerings extremely light; 5%c Ib. bid. 
Valley with 6@6%c lb. asked for strag- 
gling lots. Soapstock and black grease 
continue firm, due to small production. 
Tomorrow’s December consumption re- 
port may stimulate activity in bleach- 
able and other grades as from now on 
the reduced crude available will likely 
be insufficient to meet current needs. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Texas, January 11, 1940.— 
Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake 
and meal basis Dallas for interstate 
shipment quoted at $34.00. Prime cot- 
tonseed oil quoted at 5%c lb. nominal, 
depending on location. 
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were reported buying back some of their 
contracts on the declines. The market 
was influenced by the easier trend in 
competing products. At New York, mills 
were asking 5%c and higher. 

PALM OIL.—Trade was quiet and the 
market was steady. Nigre spot in drums 
was quoted at 5%c. Sumatra tanks were 
quoted at 4%@4%c and Sumatra for 
shipment in bulk at 3% @3%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—The market at 
New York was dull at 8c. 

PEANUT OIL.—Offerings were lack- 
ing and the market at New York was 
nominal. Prices were quoted at 6%, 
f.o.b. mills. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
TO MEET 


First meeting of the Institute of 
Food Technologists is to be held June 
17 to 19 at the Morrison hotel, Chicago. 
Program will consist in part of four 
three-hour sessions devoted to sympo- 
siums on food engineering and on in- 
fluence of processing on vitamin content 
of food supplemented by voluntary and 
solicited papers on food preservation, 
composition of foods, methods of analy- 
sis of foods, and packaging of foods. 

Plans for the meeting are being 
worked out by the newly organized Chi- 
cago Association of Food Technologists, 
headed by Dr. E. H. Harvey, Wilson & 
Co., chairman of the local arrangements 
committee of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. 


The Institute of Food Technologists 
was organized in Cambridge, Mass., last 
July at the close of the second confer- 
ence on food technology held under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Its officers are: presi- 
dent, Dr. S. C. Prescott, Dean of Sci- 
ence, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; vice president, Dr. Roy C. 
Newton, chief chemist, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, and secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. G. J. Hucker, N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Its membership consists of chemists, 
bacteriologists, process engineers, and 
others similarly trained or experienced 
in the manufacture, preservation and 
handling of food. While graduation 
from a college or a university with ma- 
jors in at least two such sciences as 
chemistry, physics, biology, micro-biol- 
ogy and engineering, in the relation to 
food handling and processing, is re- 
garded as a desirable prerequisite to 
membership eligibility, an experience of 
at least three years in some type of 
technological work with foods will meet 
minimum requirements for full mem- 
bership. 


Any person who lacks the prescribed 
professional training, but who, through 
long experience has distinguished him- 
self in food technology, is eligible to 
full membership. Those who are active 
in special limited aspects of food tech- 
nology or any scientifically trained in- 
dividual who is looking forward to a 
career in the food industry is eligible 
to an affiliate membership. 
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Does your truck insulation 


shed water --Ze2 Lc-- 








Dry-Zero Insulation 
offers 3 essential 
qualities for 


meat trucks— 


HIGH THERMAL EFFI- 

CIENCY — has a “k” factor of 
0.24—the lowest of any commer- 
cial insulant. Thus, truck walls 
can be thinner. 


LIFETIME EFFICIENCY— 

Maintains its high thermal 
efficiency during the entire life of 
the truck. Does not rot, mold, 
pack, or absorb moisture. 


LIGHT WEIGHT— Weighs 

less than 2 oz. per board foot 
—only1/7as much as cork. Hence, 
payloads can be increased. 





Or —does it soak up moisture 
and become soggy and worthless? 


Whenit is new, your truck insulation 
may keep out heat. But if it becomes 
water-logged by the condensation of 
water vapor in the atmosphere, its 
insulating efficiency is destroyed. 
Then, low temperatures cannot be 
maintained inside your trucks. 

The fibers of Dry-Zero insulation 
are naturally waterproof (non-hy- 


groscopic). They shed water “like a 
duck.” That’s why Dry-Zero main- 
tains its high thermal efficiency dur- 
ing the entire life of your truck. 

For “lifetime” insulating effi- 
ciency in your next refrigerated 
truck—specify Dry-Zero insulation. 
Dry-Zero Corporation, 222 N. Bank 
Drive, Chicago. 


DRY: ZERO INSULATION 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 


Week ended Cor. week, 
Jan. 10, 1940. 1939. 
Ib. per lb. 
—- native steers— 
- 600 
$00. 800 
800-1000 
Good native steers— 
400- 600 16% @17 
164% @17% 
16% @17% 


16% @16% 
-144%@15% 14% @15% 
14% @15% 15 @16 
Heifers, good, 400-600....15%}@16% 16 17 
Cows, 400-600 --10%@11% 11% 

Hind quarters, choice. ...1844@20% 

Fore quarters, choice 12 @13% 


Beef Cuts 


164% @17% 
1644 @17% 
164% @17% 


144%@15% 


Steer loins, prime 

Steer loins, No. 1. 

Steer loins, No. 2 oot 
Steer short loins, prime. —— 
Steer short loins, No. @42 
Steer short loins, No. 2... 

Steer loin ends (hips) ; 

Steer loin ends No. 

Cow loins 


Cow loin ends (hips)..... 


Steer rounds, prime 
Steer rounds, No. 1 
Steer rounds, No. 2 
Steer chucks, prime 
Steer chucks, No. 1 
Steer chucks, No. 2 
Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 


® 


Briskets, No. 1 
Steer navel ends. 


FRRK 


Strip lot % 

Sirloin butts, No. “4, 
Sirloin butts, : 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1... 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs... 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Sweetbreads 
x-tail 

Fresh tripe, plain 
Fresh tripe, H. 
Livers 

Kidneys 


Choice carcass .. 
Good carcass . 
Good saddles 

Good racks ... 
Medium racks ..... 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Choice lambs 
Medium lambs 
Choice saddles . 
Medium saddles 
Choice fores .... 
Medium fores 
Lamb fries 
Lamb tongues 
Lamb kidneys 


Heavy sheep 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
Heavy fores 
Light fores 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 


— 


% 


©989989889598 
Raacdeansawe 


~~ 


Fresh Pork and Pork Products 


@12% 

e 9 12 
22 30 
7 8 


Pork loins, 8-10 Ibs. av... 
Picnics 
Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 
Spare ribs 
Back fat 
Boston butts 
Boneless butts, cellar 
4 


wR 


"lata ala ae 


@ 
RR 


Rib bellies 25@30 Ibs 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs 
Regular plates 

Jowl butts 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy regular aay 14@16 lbs., 
parchment pa 17 @17% 
Fancy skinned Com 14@16 lbs., 
parchment paper 1 18 
——, reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., soot. ‘= 16 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., short shank, plain. . 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., yg shank, "plain 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 » plain 
Standard bacon, eae. ‘Dbs., plain 
No. 1 beef sets. smoked 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs... 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs i 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.. 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Clear fat — et 
70- 80 p 


100-125 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces 
Bean pork 
Brisket pork ... 
late 
Extra plate beef 


Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl 

Lamb tongue, short Ng x: "200. Ib. bbl 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-1 bi 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(Packed basis.) 


Regular pork trimmings 

Special lean pork trimmings 85%. 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95%.... 

Pork cheek meat (trimmed) 

Pork hearts 

Pork livers 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 

Shank meat 

Beef trimmings 

Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 9 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. 


DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
Thuringer cervelat 

Farmer 

| oe 


or salami, choice in hog ee 
B. ©. salami, new condition. . 

Frisses, choice, in hog middles. 

+ So nln style salami, choice 
eppe! 

Mortadell, new condition 

Italian style hams 

Virginia hams 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. 
Country style sausage, — in li 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. ee 
Country style sausage, smoked......... 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings.. 
Frankfurters, i hog — 
Bologna f ben 

Bologna in beef mid les, “aa. 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.... 
Liver sausage in hog bun: 

Smoked liver sausage in 
Head cheese 
New England luncheon ‘specialty. . ° 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 
Tongue & blood. 
— sausage .. 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo... 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.... 
Leaf, kettle 

rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo... 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicag ‘ 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f...........- 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oil (in tierces) 
Prime No. 2 oleo oi 
Prime oleo stearine 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 
(Loose, basis Chicago.) 


Edible tallow, 1% acid................ g 
Fancy tallow, under 2% acid.. : 
Prime packers tallow, 3-4% acid. 
Special tallow 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a...............- 
Choice white grease, all hog 

A-White grease, 4% acid 


FFF 


@5OHHSHH999 


B-White grease, maximum 5% acid. 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a 
Drew eee, GE TiS voce cc scc cess. 


ANIMAL OILS 


NOAH NAN 
Ke FF APR 


Prime edible lard oil 
Prime burning oil 
Prime lard 4 eco 


Pure neatsfoot oil. 
Prime neatsfoot oil. . 


No. 1 neatsfoot oil 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, prompt 
f.o.b. Chgo.. 


White deodorized, in bbls. 

Yellow, deodoriz 

= stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. a 
ts 


Pore eee eee eee eee 


poin 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. mills 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 
Coconut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast.. 
Refined coconut, bbls., f.0.b. Chicago... 9% 


OLEOMARGARINE 
F. 0. B. Ohicago. 


White domestic vegetable... 
White animal fa 


NE SR oie 6 cnceGininccwess 
White “nut” type. 


(Continued on page 39.) 


OwWMAm coco 
ER FERS 


QHHANH 8HdAs 


& 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPA? 





THAT’S WHAT 
COUNTS! 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


) It’s a clean salt. 


A Statement @) It dissolves rapidly. 
from FRED W. MOORE, 
, ©) It has true salt flavor. 


President, 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC. 


“Perhaps we’re a bit old fash- 
ioned at Diamond Crystal—we figure 
it doesn’t pay to cut corners on quality. 


Maybe we could do it, but in the long 
run it would be mighty poor business. 

“Top quality established Diamond Crystal ¥ » » » 
Alberger Salt. And we believe the honest, ye 


, dependable quality that we have been 
providing our customers for more than 50 years will continue 
to keep Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt in the forefront.” 
(Signed) Sud. W. jrr]ece’ 


There is a Diamond Crystal salesman 
near you who will be glad to tell you crystals. 
the full story on Diamond Crystal’s ad- 

vantages. If you'll write, we'll be glad 

to have him call. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL > 
SALT CO., INC. assured. 
ST. CLAIR, MICH. 


It comes in soft, fluffy 


Its uniform high purity is 


for your use. 


MAKES GooD Fooo | So is the correct grain size 


Dependable quality and 
service for more than 50 
years! 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 4,220 SALT 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 37.) 









CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of oot {om w’hse stock). 
In 425-Ib. delivered...........++---$ 8.75 









Galtpeter, , ae ton ‘ote: 
Dbl. refined MUlated...cccccccccccces +. 6.90 
Small crystals ......sceeeeesecceeeess oo Sa 
Medium crystals .........ccccsccececceees 8.25 
Large Crystals ........ccccccccccccccvcces 8.65 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda............-. 3.75 
Salt, per re in minimum car of 80,000 Ibs. 
only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 
quanciates aeesesee covesecte sen ceewes one Sam 
Medium, dried ...........0++ oseceesccscce Mae 
WOE ccvccccococccedoccccoscecceeoes «++» 680 
Sugar— 
ee. 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... 2.90 


Second sugar, 90 basis..............++. one 


Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.65 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Baas e, La., om maceeenes @4.25 
Packers’ curing sugar, ages, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......... @4.15 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (in cotton @3 

7 daw Wee.......2.....-.es 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 

Domestic rounds, 180 pack........ 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack..... 
Export rounds, wide..... 
Export rounds, medium 
Export rounds, narrow 
No. 1 weasands 


~ 
o 






Middles, regular ‘ 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in.: ae 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 
and over ....... eocccce eocccccce 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. 
10-12 in. 
8-10 in. 
6- 8 in. 
Pork casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............. esecee 
Narrow, special, a4 100 SBOE REEE T 
Medium, regular 


® 889988898889 


Wide, Bat. .ccccccccccccccces 


Base wS8R 8 asenesekee: 


2 
2 
1 
1 


Bngligh, me@iwm ...cccccccccccccccs 

Wide, per 100 yds....... dqetweroten e 85 
Extra wide, Pee new pemresonscenerss= -80 
Export bungs ............ idladiadeseeu .19 
Large a bungs.. netene> 92eenease 14 
Medium — bungs.. a OF .07 
Small prime bungs............. ee 
PI, EP Ge sccccescccceccincecess §=66ae 
SN eG Ci ddipanceuceercdeteceds .08 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 


Whole. Ground. 
Per lb. Per Ib. 





IES ccccodcvecscnesouee 18 20 
Resifted .........-. Sheeesesevees 18% 20% 
Chili pepper ...... Sddeccedecee naw > 23 
WET cccccccece Mensntiopesows ‘ 23 
Geveh, AGWRGGER 0. ccc cccccccvccces 29 35 
EEE ee sere 20 25 
EES EF - - 
Ginger, een aii niviss WEeuMeeew «he 16 20% 
ee 11 15 
Mace, Fancy Banda dideidka'yiateo cick 68 76 
Pe SEED -Sowececqnedesesscsicss 60 68 
East a West India ae Gunite vata th ee 62 
— By Gas dcccovescscces ms = 
Weimer, fancy Banda.. phew hewian obese 24 29 
SIN hh a0id diwhnn0p'd'0sbcicces 22 26% 
East & West India Biend......::: 23 
PUNTA, Beanish ...crcccccccccecce 42 
Fancy Hungarian .........-seeee 89 
De Svs Ceaccvoccesseces 06 87 
a Cayenne.....s.eeeeeeeeese <* » 
Black Vielabar’: Seveerdecocecos — 14 
Black Lampong .......... ecssese . © 7 
: ee OB 
me 12 
SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ground 
or 
Whole. Sausage. 
MN i oss decewccsecieces 16 21 
Celery seed, French............ ss:-6t ea 25 
gga ag ete reitigs 17% 22% 
nder Morocco bleached......... 7 ee 
lander Morocco natural No. 1. 6% 8% 
Mustard one fancy yellow......... we 
American ..... pe neeeOsbecenceece,: IE oe 
Marjoram, Ds ia dih04 os sacax-s a Ge 
no JG wewdcwewe a4 
Sage fancy Dalmatian.............. 14 18 
DN GE Wb eGodiaccuscirees 18 17 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 














LIVE CATTLE 
Steers, medium and good. . -$ 9.00@ 10.00 
Cowes, MOG... 00000084 . 6.00@ 6.50 
Cows, cutter and common. 5.25@ 5.75 
oo | rs 4.25@ 5.00 
Bulls, good ........... 1306 8.00 
SE, ED. Sacicendeeneseucceces es 6.75@ 7.25 
Bulls, cutter and common............ 6.00@ 6.50 

LIVE CALVES 
Vealers, good and choice............. $10.50@14.00 
Vealers, common and medium........ 9.00@ 9.50 
VORRIOR,. GUE. cecinccviaduedatccotece 7.00@ 8.00 
Calves, common to good............. 6.65@ 7.75 

LIVE HOGS 

Hogs, good and choice, 195-Ib................ $6.05 

LIVE LAMBS 
Sheep eal WR 6c saccscwosewsncs ic $ @nom 

DRESSED BEEF 

City Dressed. 

Choice, native, heavy....... ESS deeeeen 1 18% 


Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


are 
e294 
RS 


Western Dressed Beef. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 18 19 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 ibs. oookt 18 
Good to choice heifers......... 6 








Good to choice cows............ % 15 
Common to fair COWB.........0eeeeeeees 13 14 
Fresh bologna bulls........ stecensonees 13 14 
Western. 

We. 2 BGeccovcseccece --28 
WO BMS. ccccccere ee: 21 20 
Me. B FERS..ccccccovesseos 19 19 
No. 1 loins............-.82 36 36 
No. 2 = cvccccecce cooene 32 80 
We. B BR. wcescc0 --20 24 
No. 1 hinds and ribs.....20 21 21 
No. 2 hinds and ribs.....18 19 19 
No. 1 rounds........see0+ 17 
No. 2 rounds..........00+ 16 
No. 3 rounds..........+++ 15 
No. 1 chucks........ coves 15 
No. 2 chucks.......ccceee 14 
We, S-CROERS..o cvcccscccce 18 
City dressed bolognas..........sseeeee: 18% 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. av...........- --18 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. av........ eaceus --28 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av...... ey 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av........ o<aeee cnn 
Shoulder clods .ccccccccccccccsccccccsscle 
ON ns ons sso nan eae ea eee Reese tae 18 19 
DEN o:6:v.0:ct:ce valeesas SIERO REONE SOR 17 18 
WE v.cdelicdeuicdietacecavewatoenaees 15 16 
Genuine spring lambs, good.............16 17 
Genuine spring lambs, good to medium. .15 16 
Genuine spring lambs, medium. .14 15 
SGN, GE | be ncseceeceun .-8 @9 
GRAND, GUNN. iv icceieeecosncciecises 7 @ 
Hogs, good and choice (110-140 Ibs.) 

bend ems WOE TRE Wiis cc cscccvcces $ 9.25@ 9.50 
Pigs, small lots (60-110 Ibs.) 

head on; leaf fat in................ 10.50@11.50 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs..12 @13 
Shoulders, Western, — 12 Ibs. av..... 10%@11% 
Butts, regular, NR ain. 56x exer< 12 13 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av. 17 18 


Picnics, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. av...11 @12 
Pork trimmings, extra lean Nostiaiaahen-a-hiee hs ” @15 
Pork trimmings, ee te ae @ 8 
NR ES 5%010% 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted..... p98 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... 35¢ 
SMOKED MEATS 

Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs. av...........20 21 
Regular hams, 10@12 lbs. av...........19 rty#4 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 18 19 
Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. av....... coceme 21 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av..... eS 20 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. av. erherocettaam 19 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. av...........19 20 
Picnics, 4 $4 - Seecegeqeeebenenne: 15 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. av..... --14%@15 
City pickled bellies, s@i2 Tbs. av......16 

Bocen, Fenelon, Western...............18 19 

Bacon, boneless, city...........s60. ooune 18 
Rollettes, 8@ Lae hageaehen sass coors 20 
gee SRST eee 23 
Beef tongue, heavy............... eseede 23 24 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 


Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trimmed. a poun 
Sweetbreads, beef ... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal 70c a pair 
Beef kidneys eee 12¢ a pound 
Mutton ee =a 4c each 
Livers, f > a pound 
We ee oe ...16¢ a pound 
Beef hanging tenders p06 sbncvovedeekon 30c a pound 
Laeed BFS occ cccccccesescccce coeccese 12c a pair 
a7 

BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Shop Fat .. -$2.00 per cwt. 
Breast Fat . 2.50 per ewt. 
Edible Suet .. 3.50 per cwt. 
Inedible Suet ........ 3.00 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9%4-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 


































































































































































































































































Prime No. 1 veals.. - 2.95 38.30 3.35 98.80 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 2.65 38.00 3.05 8.40 

Buttermilk No. 1.. “ip 2.45 2.80 eee 

Buttermilk a 2....18 2.30 3.65 2.70 ees 

Branded gruby .....12 1.25 1.60 1.85 

Number 8 ..........12 1.25 1.60 ies 1.85 
Per ton 

del’d basis. 

ee ee $80.00 

MED 25 o@ssraceu Grass Gace een 65.00 

Pa I Fon thei eincscusceeteeenaces 60.00 

I vos 0s Gaeta Wes veneeanieeeke 55.00 

TUE, WIE: i 500s 6s cdnccenseek cane sacs 65.00 

ack and white striped............ 30.00 

BUTTER. 

Chicago. New York 
Creamery (92 score)..... oo bs 
Creamery (90-91 score 01% 31 

Creamery firsts (88- 5). "2914 @30 30 @30% 

EGGS. 

Extra firsts Pn. sovchbewed 

Firsts, fresh .. @19 @21% 

re ee SERERS @20% 

LIVE POULTRY. 
ee ne angeeeel @15% 12 @21 
SNE <o.<-0.0:0:4-0re-ees'arntoniec en 13 @16% 10 16 
Pre 16 14 18 
CED oer cvccsecovpoeees 14 @18 18 23 
ORE TONING ce cescccecns 9 10 
SET isi¢c. dre eves sh eae 7 @12 13 
DUE aidicopacesanoatbal 11%@13 @15 
ee 10 @15% 16 @20 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, 31-47, frozen... 18% @19 
SB-OR, SHOE: .vccccccnse 9% @20% 20 @21 
Fowls, 31-47, fresh...... 14%@16 15 @16% 

oe eee 17%K@18%, 18 @18% 
60 and up, fresh....... eis% 19 
Turkeys, box-packed hens. 20% 21 23 
Turkeys, box-packed toms. @i4 17 @20% 
Ducks, box-packed ...... oe“ heswmewe 
Geese, box-packed ...... 14 @15 @i5 
BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 
Wholesale prices 92 score Dec. 30 to Jan. 5: 
—— January 
2. 3. 4 5. 
Chicago. Holiday Holiday Ftd 30 4 30 
New York 31 31 
Boston - * 30% 31% 31% 31 
Phila. - “ soy @ 814%@ 3 31 
3014 =" pt en 
San Fran. “ ” 
Wholesale—Fresh centralized ania score ‘at 
Chicago: 
House Holiday Holiday 29 29% 29 80 
Track 29% 29% #29 30% 


Receipts of butter by cities (Ilb.—gross wt.): 


























































































































This Last —Since January 1.— 

week. week. 1939. 1938. 
Chgo. ...2,147,318 1,790,321 2,147,318 2,433,838 
N. York.3,282,981 3,243,819 3,282,981 3,254,497 
Boston ..1,054,414 1,078,471 1,054,414 593 
Phila. ..1,078,743 1,046,556 1,078,743 1,030,081 
Total .7,563,456 7,159,167 7,563,456 7,628,009 

Cold storage movement (Ib.—net wt.): 

In Out Onhand Same day 
Jan. 4. Jan. 4. Jan. 5. last year. 
Chicago . a0 779,313 20,951,703 57,870,819 
N. ee aay 008 279,795 10, bey 419 41,158,495 
Boston ons 112,779 1,436 ,011,420 
Phila. .. > 91,260 9,510 335° 713 714,137 
Total .334,268 1,181,397 32,199,271 102,754,871 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Packer market quiet—Hide futures 
moderately lower, buying interest light 
—Extreme light Texas steers sell 
steady—Other descriptions offered 


steady—South American steers Yc 
lower—City calf active. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—The packer hide 
market was a rather dull and listless 
affair throughout the week. One packer 
moved 2,700 Dec. extreme light Texas 
steers early mid-week at steady price of 
14%c, which comprised all the reported 
trading up to and including Friday of 
this week. 


As previously reported, one packer 
moved a line involving most descrip- 
tions at the close of last week at steady 
prices, while another packer sold a 
block of heavy native cows steady, al- 
though %c advance had been asked 
earlier. No follow-up business de- 
veloped and the market turned quiet. 
Hide futures worked 31@36 points 
lower this week, under the adverse in- 
fluence of somewhat unsettled security 
markets, as well as other commodities. 
This caused a withdrawal of speculative 
interest from the spot market, while 
tanners are awaiting a renewal of 
leather buying following the recent shoe 
show here. Light stock is in a relatively 
better position than heavy hides, due in 
part to the recent wide spread existing 
between calf and kipskins and hides 
which are suitable for use as side upper 
leather. 


Packers are in position to wait out the 
market a while, being fairly well sold 
up to middle Dec. at most points except 
for scattered small lots, and are not in- 
clined to press offerings. However, hides 
are available at last trading prices, 
while buying interest is scanty at the 
moment. 


Native steers last sold at 14%c for 
Oct. to Dec. take-off. Extreme light 
native steers last sold at 16c in a limited 
way; none offered under this figure but 
the price established on next trading 
in light cows will have considerable 
bearing. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 14'%c, 
Colorados at 14%4c. Heavy Texas steers 
last moved at 14%c, and light Texas 
steers at 14c. As mentioned above, one 
packer this week sold 2,700 Dec. extreme 
light Texas steers at steady figure of 
14%e. 

Heavy native cows, mostly Dec. take- 
off, moved last week in volume at 14%c. 
Light native cows are offered at 15c for 
River and northern points together, al- 
though a car or so River points moved 
previous week at 15%c; last previous 
trading had been at 15c for River points 
and 14%c for northern light cows. 
Branded cows moved last at 14%%¢, pre- 
vious week. 


Holdings of bulls are moderate, with 
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lle last paid for native and 10c for 
branded bulls. 

Total federal inspected slaughter of 
cattle for Dec. was 773,408 head, com- 
pared with 837,311 in Nov. and 757,557 
in Dec. 1938; total cattle slaughter for 
the year 1939 was 9,446,303, as against 
9,776,027 for 1938. Calf slaughter in 
Dec. was 381,131 head, compared with 
449,906 in Nov. and 417,193 in Dec. 
1938; calf slaughter for the year 1939 
was 5,264,058, as against 5,491,585 for 
1938. 

Shoe production in Nov. was finally 
estimated at 31,872,015 pairs, a decrease 
of 14 per cent under Oct., but an in- 
crease of 6 per cent above total for Nov. 
1938. Production for first eleven months 
of 1939 was 390,014,784 pairs, or 8.1 per 
cent over same period of eleven months 
in 1938. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES. 
—Market on outside small packer all- 
weight natives is usually quoted in a 
general way by buyers at 13%@14c, 
selected, Chgo. freight, brands 1c less, 
for moderately heavy stock running 
around 48 lb. avge.; some mixed lots 
available at inside price, running around 
51 lb. avge. A lower sale was reported 
in one instance without confirmation. 
Buyers indicate a willingness to pay up 
to 14%ec for choice light avge. stock 
around 42-43 lb., but such offerings are 
scarce now. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Last trading in 
the Pacific Coast market, previous week, 
was at 13%c flat for Dec. steers and 
cows, f.o.b. Los Angeles; more said to 
be available that basis now. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
There was a fair movement of standard 
steers in the South American market 
at %c under the price paid in a limited 
way previous week. Early in the week 
4,500 Smithfield steers sold to England 
at 103 pesos, equal to 15%c, c.if. New 
York, as against 104 pesos or 15%c 
paid last week. Another pack of 5,000 
LaPlatas was reported sold to Europe, 
and 4,000 Wilson steers later, all at 103 
pesos or 15%c. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—tTrading has 
been light in country hides. Offerings 
are said to be a little more liberal and 
more in line with seasonal expectations, 
with asking prices fairly well main- 
tained, while buyers are inclined to hold 
off where possible pending some definite 
action in the packer market. A sale of 
untrimmed all-weights around 47 Ib. 
avge. was reported late this week at 
12%4c, selected, del’d Chgo., with 12%c 
paid earlier this week for similar stock; 
generally quoted in this range. Heavy 
steers and cows quiet and nominal at 
10% @11c, flat, trimmed. Buff weights 
quoted 12%@138c, trimmed, top asked. 
Good trimmed extremes quoted 14%@ 
15c, with offerings usually held at top 
figure. Bulls quoted around 8c, trimmed. 
Glues quoted 10@10%c, trimmed. All- 
weight branded hides held at 11@11%c, 


some asking 11%c, while buyers talk 
down to 10%c flat. 

CALFSKINS.—Packers are in a com- 
fortable position on calfskins, being well 
sold up to the end of the year except 
for couple lots of southern calf. Last 
trading was at 27%c for northern heavy 
calf 9142/15 lb., 26%ec for River point 
heavies, and 26%c for lights under 9% 
lb.; Milwaukee all-weight packers last 
sold at 27c. Packers have been following 
a policy of selling calfskins as packs 
are closed and late this week a few 
Jan. calf were reported available at 
steady prices. 

One collector sold at the week-end a 
car each, 8/10 Ib. city calfskins at 22%4c, 
and 10/15 lb. at 2344c; another collector 
was credited with selling a car each this 
week at same figures, being a half-cent 
over the prices bid early last week. Out- 
side cities, 8/15 lb., quoted 2244@23¢ 
nom.; straight countries 164%@17c fiat. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons are 
offered at $1.60, with $1.55 last paid and 
no bids at the moment. 

KIPSKINS.—Packer’ kipskins are 
quiet but apparently steady, packers 
being for the most part sold up to end 
of year except for a few over-weights. 
Last trading in Dec. kipskins was at 
22%c for northern natives and 21c for 
northern over-weights, southerns a cent 
less, and 19¢ for branded kips. Unsold 
over-weights are still held at 21%c basis 
northerns. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
20%c; accumulation is rather slow and 
no offerings reported at present. Out- 
side cities quoted 20@20%c nom; 
straight countries around 16%c flat. 

Packer regular slunks are quiet, hay- 
ing been sold up earlier to end of year 
at $1.20, and hairless slunk are salable 
at 65c. 

HORSEHIDES.—Market in general 
quiet on horsehides but dealers report 
picking up scattered lots in line with 
their ideas of value. Good city renderers, 
with manes and tails, quoted $5.20@ 
5.30, selected, f.o.b. nearby sections; 
ordinary trimmed renderers $5.00@5.15, 
del’d Chgo.; mixed city and country 
lots $4.65@4.75, Chgo. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are quiet 
and nominal around 16%@l17c per lb., 
del’d Chgo. Production very light on 
packer shearlings and trading corre- 
spondingly limited. One packer sold 
7,900 at the week-end at steady prices, 
No. 1’s at $1.35, No. 2’s at 90c and No. 
3’s at 40c. Buyers of small packer 
shearlings quote one-half to two-thirds 
of big packer values, according to 
quality of individual lots. Pickled skins 
have been slow, with buyer interest 
light in current production, as skins are 
running cockly; one packer reports a 
bid of $5.50 per doz. for Jan. skins, with 
$6.00 asked; others quote market 
nominally $5.50@5.75. Packer Jan. 
wool pelts usually quoted $2.50@2.55 
per cwt. live basis, reported to have 
been paid for mid-western packer stock, 
the advance over Dec. being accounted 
for by the increased yield of wool from 
the Jan. pelts. Small packer stock 
quoted by buyers around $2.25@2.30 per 
ewt. live basis. 
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New York 


PACKER HIDES.—Last trading in 
the eastern market was at 15c for Dec. 
native steers, 14%4c for butt brands and 
14%4c for Colorados. Market quiet, pend- 
ing some action in the western market; 
all packers thought to hold a few Dec. 
natives, with a few branded steers also 
still held. 

CALFSKINS.—No trading by col- 
lectors came to light this week and mar- 
ket quoted nominally around $1.60 on 
4-5’s, $2.00 for 5-7’s, $2.70@2.80 for 
7-9’s and $3.70@3.75 for 9-12’s. Packers 
sold 5,000 of the 9-12’s at $4.00, and 
1,800 of 12/17 veal kips at $4.45; these 
prices were 10c under the asked figures, 
but 5@10c over last actual sales. 


U. S. STORAGE STOCKS 


While meat stocks on January 1 were 
generally below the 5-year average for 
January, lard stocks were about 70,- 
000,000 Ibs. above the 5-year average 
and almost double those of December 1. 
Product in storage on January 1, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

STORAGE STOCKS. 
Government Report on Storage Stocks in U. 8S. 
Jan. 1, Dec. 1, 5-Year Av. 
*40, Ibs. *39, Ibs. Jan. 1, Ibs. 
Beef, frozen ... 64,967,000 54,384,000 89,888,000 

In cure 10,932,000 10,289,000 17,442,000 

Cured 3,089,000 2,999,000 4,684,000 
Pork, frozen ...176,403,000 87,100,000 168/632,000 

D. 8S. in cure. ‘ 41, 7, 29,446,000 37,211,000 

D. S. cured. 15,353,000 24,136,000 

S. P. in cure... “3 23 “000 133,781,000 165,413,000 

S. P. cured... 81,728,000 66,592,000 106,589,000 
Lamb and mutton 

frozen 4,890,000 4,187,000 4,850,000 
Frozen & cured 

. ete.... 93,823,000 68,970,000 94,355,000 
Lard 161,319,000 88,955,000 95,550,000 

Product placed in cure during: 

Dec., 1989. Dec., 1938. 5-Year Av. 
Beef, frozen ... 22,602,000 18,517,000 33,163,000 
Beef put in cure 6,568,000 6,853,000 7,625,000 
Pork, frozen ...116,736,000 94,057,000 100,742,000 
D. 4.3 ve put in 

52,379,000 50,088,000 44,280,000 
8. P. ‘pork put in 

182,035,000 162,130,000 143,399,000 
phen +g & mutton 


frozen 1,393,000 1,016,000 1,474,000 


NEW BRITISH PORK PRICES 


The British Ministry of Food has an- 
nounced new maximum prices in con- 
nection with rationing of ham and 
bacon, according to information received 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. These prices are the maximum 
for the importer in selling to the whole- 
saler. The prices, effective January 8, 
in shillings per cwt. (112 Ibs.) delivered: 

Wiltshires, 125s; middles, 140s; clear 
bellies, 100s; fore ends or square shoul- 
ders, 98s; gammons or hams, green 
(means pickled), 131s; smoked hams, 
142s, and picnics (unrationed), 68s. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to Jan. 11, 1940: To 
the United Kingdom, 181, 632; to the 
Continent, 42. A week ago, to the United 
Kingdom, 99,859; to the Continent, none. 


WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Hog products were barely steady dur- 
ing the latter part of the week on ac- 
count of weakness in grains, but hedg- 
ing was lighter owing to some falling 
off in the hog run and steadier hog 
prices. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed oil was weaker on com- 
mission house liquidation and profes- 
sional selling, owing to weakness in 
allied and outside markets, but trade 
brokers were persistent buyers of oil 
futures, taking hedges out of the 
ring against cash sales. It is rumored 
that Canada is buying shortening in 
a fair way. Southeast and Valley crude, 
5%c; Texas, 5%@5%c; soybean oil, 
5c bid, resellers asking 5%c, mills 
asking 5%c. December cotton oil con- 
sumption is 235,651 bbls. This is 28,000 
bbls. larger than December, 1938. 
Visible supply is 2,631,000 bbls. against 
2,796,000 bbls. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were: 
Jan., 6.80@6.95; March, 6.88@6.89; 
May, 7.00; July, 7.09@7.10; 175 lots; 
steady. 


Tallow 


New York extra tallow was quoted 
at 5\%c lb. sales. 


Stearine 
Stearine was quoted 6% @6c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, January 12, 1940.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
6.45@6.55c; middle western, 6.45@ 
6.55; city, 64c; refined continent, 644 @ 
6%c; South American, 6%@6%c; 
Brazil kegs, 64% @6%c; shortening, 9 4c. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Jan. 6.—Close: Mar. 15.02@ 
15.06; June 15.26; Sept. 15.52@15.58; 
Dec. 15.75 n; 87 lots; 1 higher to 1 
lower. 


Monday, Jan. 8.—Close: Mar. 15.02 n; 
June 15.30@15.34; Sept. 15.54 n; Dec. 
15.76 n; 106 lots; unchanged to 4 higher. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9.—Close: Mar. 14.80@ 
14.81; June 15.10; Sept. 15.33@15.36; 
Dec. 15.54 n; 162 lots; 20@22 lower. 

Wednesday, Jan. 10.—Close: Mar. 
14.80; June 15.06@15.08; Sept. 15.31 n; 
Dec. 15.52 n; 279 lots; unchanged to 4 
lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 11.—Close: Mar. 14.70 
@14.74; June 14.94@14.95; Sept. 15.17 
n; Dec. 15.38 n; 260 lots; 10@14 lower. 

Friday, Jan. 12.—Close: Mar. 14.55@ 
14.57; June 14.76@14.79; Sept. 14.99 n; 
Dec. 15.20 n; 304 sales; closing 15@18 
lower. 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 12, 1940: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 12, week (Rev.) 1939. 
vy. nat. strs. @14% @14% @12% 
ry. Tex. strs. @14% @14% @12 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
strs. @14% @14% @12 
Hvy. Col. 3. @144 @14% @11% 
Ex-light Tex. 
strs. @14% @11% 
Brnd’d cows .. Ma @11\% 
Hvy. nat. cows. 1 4 @14% @11% 
Lt. nat. cows.. “nenn rip 
Nat. bulls .... 
Brnd'd bulls .. Gio 
Calfskins 26% @27%4 
Kips, nat. 
Kips, ov-wt. ..2 
Kips, brnd’d .. 
Slunks, reg. .. @1. 
Slunks, hrls. .. @65 5 35 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 

Nat. all-wts...18%@144% 1384%@14%4 104%@l1ln 
Branded ......13%@13% 13%4@14 10 @10% 
Nat. bulls 9%,@10 9%@10 @ Zn 
Brnd'd bulls .. 9 @9% 9 @ 9% @ 6n 
Calfskins .....22%@23% 22 @24 16 @17 
Kips @20% 13% @14n 
Slunks, reg. ..1.00@1.10n 70 @Tn 
Slunks, hris. .. @50n @50n a3 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers ...104%@lln 10%@11 @ 7% 
Hvy. cows ....104%@1lin 10%@11 4 


See. 1: 2% @13 @13 
Extremes 4 


Bulls 28 
Calfskins exalt? 
Kipskins @16 @16% 
.4.65@5.80 4. 60@s 5. 30 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Horsehides . 
Pkr. shearlgs... @1.35 @1.35 
Dry pelts 16%@1lin 16%@1i7n 


@7 
144% @15% 


CHICAGO HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Jan. 6—Close: Mar. 15.00 
n; no sales; unchanged. 

Monday, Jan. 8.—Close: Mar. 15.00 
n; no sales; unchanged. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9.—Close: Mar. 14.80 
ax.; no sales; 20 lower. 

Wednesday, Jan. 10.—Close: Mar. 
14.80 n; no sales; unchanged. 

Thursday, Jan. 11.—Close: Mar. 14.70 
ax.; no sales; 10 lower. 

Friday, Jan. 12.—Close: Mar. 14.50 
ax; no sales; closing 20 lower. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 6, 1940, were 
4,856,000 Ibs.; previous week 5,786,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,185,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended January 6, 1940, were 
3,614,000 Ibs.; previous week 3,161,000 
lbs.; same week last year 3,237,000 Ibs. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports through port of New York 
during week ended January 11, totaled 
480,770 lbs. of lard; no pork or bacon 
was exported. 
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Countrywide News Notes 


(Continued from page 21.) 


for 16 years. The plant will be the only 
one of its kind in the vicinity. Total 
cost of the project is estimated at 
$10,000. 


Erny Reich, once connected with the 
United Dressed Beef Co., Los Angeles, 
is now assistant to Jake Frick, sausage 
foreman for the Union Packing Co. 


McCray Packing Co. and the Crocker 
Packing Co., both of Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa, have reported increased business 
for 1939, with 15,000 head of cattle and 
hogs processed during the year. 


Early & Moor, sausage casing special- 
ists, Boston, Mass., distributed a blotter 
calendar for January. The blotter is 
printed in red and black on a gilt back- 
ground. 


In the News 40 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Jan. 13, 1900.) 


In view of our increased productive- 
ness, and in view of our natural geo- 
graphic neutrality in world affairs, and, 
hence, of our strong command of the 
trade situation in peace or war, the fol- 
lowing from the “Army and Navy 
Journal” on our need for a large com- 
mercial fleet is to the point: “No war in 
the history of Europe has ever drawn 


so much upon the great transportation 
facilities of the ocean as the Transvaal 
war now occupying the energies of 
England. These vessels will not return 
immediately to their former uses at the 
close of the war. Germany is hastening 
to take advantage of the tide which she 
thinks may set in her direction, and if 
we show equal appreciation of the op- 
portunity, the United States may secure 
the position she is entitled to as the 
greatest producing country of the 
world.” When we have built a merchant 
marine which can carry our commerce, 
and have built warships which will be 
a guarantee of the protection and re- 
spect due our flag, the United States 
will find less difficulty in pushing over- 
seas trade. Let us have a merchant 
marine commensurate. with the im- 
portance of our carrying trade! 


The annual report of Swift & Com- 
pany shows a large increase of busi- 
ness in 1899 over 1898. Volume trans- 
acted in 1899 was approximately $165,- 
000,000, as compared to $150,000,000 
the year before. Assets of the company 
are now $34,087,140 as against $29,- 
773,362 in 1898. On January 1, 1900 
the surplus over the total liabilities was 
$1,926,382.97, as against $1,074,317.78 
for the year previous. Following offi- 
cers were re-elected: president, G. F. 
Swift; first vice president, E. C. Swift; 
second vice president, L. F. Swift; 
treasurer, L. A. Carton, and secretary, 
D. E. Hartwell. 


In the News 25 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Jan. 9, 1915.) 


At the thirtieth annual meeting of 
stockholders of Swift & Company, 
president Louis F. Swift reported that 
the company had done a business of over 
2,000,000 tons in meats and by-products, 
with a value of more than $425,000,000. 
It was again illustrated that the pros- 
perity of the packer depends on volume, 
not margin of profit. The company 
earned 2c on each dollar of sales, or 
$9,450,000, and this profit amounted to 
less than %c per pound of product. As 
President Swift said, this was “hardly 
an item worth considering in the retail 
price of meat.” 


Val Decker Packing Co., Piqua, Ohio, 
has let the contract for erection of a 
two-story concrete fireproof building. 


We acknowledge receipt of a memo 
book and pencil from Con Yeager. Fine 
lead, too, and as we don’t write much 
it should last for some time. Have 
mailed a box of cigars; please acknowl- 
edge receipt. 


J. H. Robertson, of Chicago, has been 
appointed district sales manager of the 
New York territory for the Sulzberger 
& Sons Co. 


Max Phillips, a veteran of the casings 
trade in this country, has opened offices 
in New York City, and will engage in 
business for himself. He has been in 
the trade for 33 years. 





CALL US INAS “SEASONING SPECIALISTS | 


TO THE PACKING TRADE’ 


A “specialist” should have certain exceptional 
qualifications. We know and believe we have a 
right to this title on the basis of: 1. Many years 
of experience. 2. Unsurpassed laboratory and ex- 
perimental facilities. 3. A policy of using only 
the choicest natural spices. 4. A reputation for 
absolute integrity. 

Let us consult with you on a seasoning formula 
to improve the sale of al] your meat specialties. 
Consultation free. No obligation. Write or wire. 


6819 SOUTH ASHLAND 


AVENUE 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


* CHICAGO 





ILLINOTUS 








F.C. ROGERS Co. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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FOOD PROTECTION PAPERS 


"The World’s Model Paper Mill? 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT - KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 
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READ HOW GARDNER-RICHARDSON CARTON 
RE-STYLING CAN SAVE MONEY, MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 


“IT don’t see how you can cut our 
carton costs one penny,” a large carton 
user wrote us... “but go ahead and try.” 
The Gardner-Richardson Carton Advisory 
Council showed him how the size of the 
flaps could be reduced . . . how the cartons 
could be cut from the boxboard with less 
waste. Result: A better package. Big 


savings. 


To another carton manufacturer, the 
Gardner-Richardson Carton Council rec- 
ommended a lighter, less expensive board 


RE-STYLING FOR PROFIT! 
Gardner- Richardson carton 
designers think in terms of 
effective display and econom- 
ical production. Ask these 
Gardner- Richardson experts 
to re-style your cartons for 
Groster sales and profits. 
here is no obligation. 


How a 3-cent stamp brought 


real dollar savings in carton costs 


ENGINEERED PRECISION! 
From pulp to finished prod- 
uct... every step of the way, 
technicians and engineers 
check and test to make sure 
that Gardner-Richardson 
Cartons will be more uniform, 
more economical . . . and have 
greater shelf appeal. 


. with sufficient rigidity to protect the 
product, with sufficient saving to materi- 
ally increase profits. They saved money 
for another carton user by recommending 
a specialized board that keeps the moisture 
in, keeps the product from losing weight. 
Can Gardner-Richardson ro-styling im- 
prove your carton? Can Gardner-Richard- product. 
son Precision Engineered cartons reduce 
jammers, leakers, waste in your filling 
machines? The Gardner-Richardson Car- 
ton Advisory Council will gladly put its for you. 


PAID US TO WRITE 


carton..- 


‘NT CERTAINLY 
Ae ee is a better 


ai 
and look how much it saves US- 





NOW! Eliminate costly pasted 
liners and inner wrappers... 
with GREASENE! 


, Hundreds of leading meat 
Se packers are cutting costs, 
—S improving package ap- 
pearance, increasing sales 
— with Gardner - Richardson Engineered- 
Precision Greasene boxboard. Grease can- 
not seep through to mar the appearance of 
your patie. steal the freshness of your 
sene is highly resistant to 

greases and oils, prints beautifully. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES of Greasene. Make 
your own tests. Prove to yourself that 
Greasene can save money, make money 


200 combined years of carton 
experience to work to find the 
answer for you. 


Whether you are a large or 
small user of car- “Ric 
tons, send your Rs ty 
carton for analysis = & 
and recommenda- 
tion. Noobligation, 
of course. 


LTHWITE...A smoother, whiler, economical 
boxrboard that prints with extraordinary color 
brilliance, gives cartons greater display value. 
HYDRO-TITE . .. A special borboard for prod- 
ucts that need moisture-proof protection. 

Also all standard grades of folding borboard. 











FROm PULP TOlPiajinee PeooucT 


THIS SYMBOL is your assurance of 
greater uniformity, higher quality, bel- 
ler appearance, better product protec- 
tion—profit and satisfaction. 


the GARDNER-RICHARDSON c.. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Manvfacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboord 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * CHICAGO * ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK * BOSTON * PITTSBURGH * DETROIT 
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Time and Motion Studies 


(Continued from page 11.) 


ing table to the cage or truck and re- 
turning to her working position cannot 
be used for linking. 

Linking is productive labor. Handling 
sausage prior to linking, placing linked 
sausage on sticks, walking to the cage 
or truck and returning to the linking 
table are unproductive operations. Pro- 
duction efficiency at the linking table is 
increased or decreased, therefore, as the 
time available for linking is increased 
or decreased. 

Hog slaughtering, hog cutting and 
bacon slicing and wrapping are efficient 
operations because unproductive labor 
has been reduced to a minimum. Work- 
ers on the hog dressing line, at the con- 
veyor cutting table and in the bacon 
slicing and wrapping room waste no 
time and are asked to perform no tasks 
other than the ones to which they have 
been primarily assigned. 

Sausage must be hung on sticks and 
the sticks must be placed on cages. Un- 
productive labor cannot be eliminated 
at the sausage stuffing bench. But no 
processor will know whether or not it 
can be reduced until he has studied 
operations and determined how much 
time each worker spends at productive 
and unproductive tasks. 


Time Studies Reveal Losses 


Processing operations which appear 
to be satisfactorily efficient when ex- 
amined casually sometimes offer sur- 
prising opportunities for cutting costs 


when subjected to careful analysis. Ap- 
parently, not many packers and sausage 


manufacturers appreciate this fact, 
since so few of them are making time 
and motion studies. 

Not one packer among a considerable 
number questioned recently by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER had any record 
of the amount of unproductive labor he 
was paying for each week or would 
hazard a guess as to the reduction in 
unproductive working time he might 
make with intelligent effort. 

Packers’ apparent lack of interest in 
cutting costs by reducing unproductive 
plant labor is surprising in view of the 
fact that livestock slaughtering and 
dressing and meat processing require 
more man power per unit of production 
than is used in industrial plants. Where 
large numbers of workers are employed 
at a great many operations, and under 
the supervision of many foremen, there 
is always a probability that many op- 
portunities for effecting economies will 
be overlooked. 


Perhaps packers have their eyes so 
close to the cloth that they do not see 
the pattern. They may be so familiar 
with operations as generally performed 
that they overlook cost-cutting possibil- 
ities that would be immediately appar- 
ent to the efficiency-minded outsider. 

No packinghouse engineer believes 
that any great increase in general plant 
efficiency may be expected from new 
equipment and methods. New machines 
and devices will be offered to packers 
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from time to time. New methods will be 
developed. These will be helpful in re- 
ducing costs of particular operations, 
but they will be available to efficient as 
well as to inefficient plants. 


The packer or sausage manufacturer 
handicapped with low plant efficiency 
and high production costs must depend 
principally on his own efforts. He will 
make the greatest progress in eliminat- 
ing waste and loss and reducing costs 
by studying operations to determine how 
production per employe can be increased, 
revising his plant layout to reduce han- 
dling to a minimum and by increasing 
his use of the most modern processing 
devices and general industrial equip- 
ment, such as lift trucks and conveyors, 
to speed up operations and reduce un- 
productive labor. 


A. & P. DECISION UPHELD 


The Federal Trade Commission order 
directing the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. to abandon practices allegedly 
violating the Robinson-Patman Act was 
upheld in a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. The trade com- 
mission and a federal circuit court 
found that the company had received 
allowances or discounts, in lieu of bro- 
kerage, from sellers of goods upon which 
no services were rendered. Counsel for 
the grocery chain contended that per- 
sons selling goods directly to its regional 
warehouses were saved brokerage and 
marketing expenses, and were able to 
effect savings through quantity sales. 


MEAT PACKING IN CANADA 


Slaughtering and meat packing ranks 
as the second largest manufacturing 
industry in Canada, according to latest 
Dominion reports. Sales for 1938 totaled 
$176,000,000. Major concentration of 
the industry is in the province of On- 
tario and centers in Toronto, where 
about 60 per cent of the province busi- 
ness is done. 


OSCAR OF THE 
WALDORF LIKES 
FRANKFURTS 


Frankfurts were the 
center of the meal at a 
luncheon honoring this 
famous chef. The lunch- 
eon was staged by the 
Society of Amateur 
Chefs. Oscar is shown 
in the act of demonstrat- 
ing his appreciation of 
this meat delicacy, while 
Ben Irvin Butler, 
founder of the Society, 
looks on. 
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FRANKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Members of the Society of Amateur 
Chefs, consisting of 60 celebrities in 
literature, art, science and other fields, 
honored Oscar of the Waldorf with a 
testimonial luncheon recently at the 
Waldorf Astoria hotel, New York City. 
The “piece de resistance” featured 
frankfurts, furnished by Swift & Com- 
pany and listed on the menu as “Swift’s 
Tender Frankfurts Gastronome.” Oscar, 
famous Waldorf major-domo, is a great 
promoter of meat and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among the nation’s meat 
packers. 


During the luncheon, Tony Sarg, il- 
lustrator and creator of marionettes, 


. said, “Frankfurts were good enough for 


the king and queen of England and 
they’re good enough for us.” 


The dinner-size franks served were 
simmered 5 to 8 minutes in water and 
were served on a mound of freshly 
made mashed potatoes. A sauce of 
chicken gravy containing a handful of 
sliced young onions, sautéed in butter, 
and a dash of white wine, was poured 
over the top just before serving. Sauer- 
kraut was served in small dishes as an 
“accessory.” 


Frankfurts continued their social 
climb during the holiday season. They 
were featured at a coming out party 
at the Ritz-Carlton late in December, 
and will also be served to guests at one 
of the biggest charity balls in the New 
York area. 


Members of the Society of Amateur 
Chefs, including Tony Sarg, Graham 
McNamee, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Rube 
Goldberg and others, are reported to be 
busy devising recipes for further glori- 
fication of the frankfurt. Each has cre- 
ated suitable dishes of frankfurts for 
“brunch” (breakfast-lunch), dinner, 
supper and midnight snacks. 


Frankfurts have played an important 
part in picnics given by President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt in entertaining royal and 
other guests at their Hyde Park home, 
and gained much favorable publicity 
during the New York World’s Fair. 





PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


We advise the use of PRAGUE POWDER for 
all ham and bacon cure. 





Add 10% Prague Pumping Pickle 


Dry Rub with Prague Dry Mixture 











“ 


We call your attention to the “rich ripe flavor” in 
short time cure.’’ Prague Cure does it. 


PRAGUE POWDER, is a pre-prepared substance and cre- 
ates in the hams a delicate, sweet, tasty flavor. There is 
nothing like it. 


a 





A Delicious Juicy Baked Ham Made 
the Prague Powder Way. 


This quality cure will increase your Baked Ham 
sales, and Boiled Hams will move faster. 











THINK ABOUT YOUR CURES 


PRAGUE POWDER is Not a Mechanical Mixture of com- 
mon salt nitrite and nitrate. The curing elements are heat- 
ed and fused to change the general character of the ni- 
trates. Whenthis DRY PICKLE isadded to your “pumping 
pickle’ the color fixative is active. The cure is balanced. 
These curing nitrates are effective at once. Smoked 
meats gain the “long time” flavor in the “short time cure." 
This ‘‘Pre-prepared Prague Powder Pickle” in the artery 
system completes your hams with “a Rich Ripe Flavor.’’ 


We Believe in Artery Pumping 


THE GRIFFITH 
LABORATORIES 


Canadian 
1 Industrial St. 
Leaside, Toronto 12 


Main Office 
1415 West 37th St. 


e@ 35 Sag St. © 
Chicago, Ill. 


Passaic, N. J. 
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Bee factory and municipal- 
ity needs an adequate supply 
of water. Whether requirements 
are for a few hundred gallons, 
or many millions daily, serious 
technical points will be en- 
countered. They must be met 
with knowledge and skill. 


For example: What are the 
geological and hydrological 
conditions? Where is the re- 
plenishing area of the water? 
What will be the effect of water 
level and pressure after steady 
pumping for a year or more? 
What hydraulic gradient will 
be required in each individual 
well? What hydraulic gradient 


be the location of the wells? 








K 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. STUTTGART. ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co Norrouk, Va 
Lavne-Centrar Co Memenis. TENN. 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CO. , MISHAWAKA. INO. 
Lavne-Loursiana CO Lake CHARtes. La 
Layne-New Yor« Co. New York City. 
AND PITTSBURGH Pa 
LAYNE.NORTHWEST Co MILWAUKEE. Wis. 
LayYNne-Onto Co . Cor.umaus, On1o 
es Eee co HOUSTON AND 
Dace . Texas 
LAYNE-WesTEeRN Co... Kansas City. Mo. 
Cricaco. Ke Omana, NEBRASKA 
co. oF 





u 

MINNEAPOLIS taanee 

Lavne-Bow.ver New ENGLAND Company. 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS. 

INTERNATIONAL Water SuPP.y. LTo.. 
Lonoon TARIO, CANADA 


will be required into the area for the total supply? 
In order to prove permanent and most efficient, what 
construction should be used in the well? What should 


Many factories and municipalities overlook the im- 
portance of the points outlined above. Layne engi- 
neers, geologists and hydrologists are specialists in 
ground water problems. Save wasteful expenditures 
by calling them in. For bulletins, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 
Dept. X. Memphis, Tenn. 


Pumps & WELL 
WATER SYSTEMS 


For Municipalities, Industries, 
Railroads, Mines and Irrigation 
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Morrell Net Doubled 


(Continued from page 12.) 


Current assets of the company totaled 
$14,463,485.63 and current liabilities 
$6,225,128.29. Of current assets, $2,- 
187,179.50 was cash on hand and in 
bank; accounts receivable less reserve 
amounted to $4,213,593.10; claims were 
$27,700.58; inventories of product 
totaled $6,372,990.15 and raw materials 
and supplies were valued at $1,662,- 
022.30. Of current liabilities, $3,985,000 
was in bank loans; $807,676.77 in ac- 
counts payable; $515,460.62 in deposit 
and loan accounts; $451,315.82 in mis- 
cellaneous taxes and $495,675.08 was in 
reserve for income taxes. 


Net worth of the company at $22,- 
862,283.17 was “the highest in our his- 
tory,” Mr. Foster stated. Capitaliza- 
tion of the company consists solely of 
common stock as there is no funded 
debt or preferred stock outstanding. 


Approximately $1,000,000 was spent 
during 1939 on new construction, includ- 
ing completion of an addition to the 
cattle and sheep killing plant at Sioux 
Falls; enlargement of the cattle killing 
department at Ottumwa, and the re- 
placement of a 45-year-old cold storage 
building at Ottumwa. A building was 
added to the English plant for produc- 
tion of dog food to serve “the growing 
market for it which has developed 
abroad.” Enlargement of manufactur- 
ing facilities at all plants, especially 
Ottumwa and Topeka, are the principal 
items for the current fiscal year. 

“Livestock shortages occasioned by 
the very severe droughts of 1934 and 
1986 and the government control pro- 
gram are rapidly being made good and 
a more normal meat production estab- 
lished,” president Foster said. “This 
makes the outlook for our business 
good because to the packer, volume 
rather than price is the real key to 
profits. This is no less true for the 
farmer and livestock grower, and cer- 
tainly for the country as a whole, for 
which bountiful crops at fair prices 
spell a sounder prosperity than short 
crops at high prices. 


Good Business Expected 


“On the demand side, consumer in- 
comes are rising and there is basis for 
the opinion that the rate of general 
business will be well sustained. Ex- 
perience over a long period of years 
seems to indicate that the amount spent 
by the American public for meat is a 
fairly constant percentage of its total 
income. Accordingly, as national in- 
come rises, the dollars available to the 
meat packer and the farmer increase.” 


Officers of the company are T. Henry 
Foster, president; W. H. T. Foster, 
G. M. Foster, J. M. Foster, J. C. Stentz 
and A. Claude Morrell, vice presidents; 
George A. Morrell, treasurer, and J. W. 
Mock, secretary. 

Directors are H. W. Davis, G. M. 
Foster, J. M. Foster, R. T. Foster, T. 
Henry Foster, W. H. T. Foster, Henry 
Getz, George W. Martin, J. W. Mock, 
A. Claude Morrell, George A. Morrell, 
R. M. Owthwaite, J. C. Stentz, and 
David B. Stern. 


Armour Makes 7 Million 


(Continued from page 12.) 


on September 15, 1939. Speaking of 
company executives with whom he is 
associated, he stated: 

“I can speak of them without pre- 
judice because I had nothing to do with 
their selection for the positions they 
hold. At the same time I can speak of 
them with knowledge because in the 
42 years I have been with the company 
I have watched most of them come up 
from the ranks and have had oppor- 
tunity to evaluate them, not as their 
supervising executive but as their fel- 
low employe. 

“Whatever measure of success may 
attend my presidency will depend 
largely on them — and I could not ask 
for a better staff. They are experts in 
their respective fields. They have the 
respect of their competitors and the 
esteem of the men they supervise.” 


New Year Begins Well 


Commenting on the trend of business 
since the close of the fiscal year, the 
president declared that “in the two 
months which have passed since the 
end of our fiscal year our business has 
been good. We had a gain in the volume 
of output from our plants and we have 
opened numerous new accounts and im- 
proved others so that our sales have 
kept pace with production. 


“Profit margins have been reasonable 
and our results to date this year have 
been satisfactory. At the moment our 
future looks better than it has for a 
long time past.” 

Directors of the company are Fred- 
erick H. Prince, chairman of the board; 
A. Watson Armour, Chicago; Laurance 
Armour, president, American National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; Sewell L. 
Avery, chairman of the board, United 
States Gypsum Co.; Robert H. Cabell, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; D. A. Crawford, pres- 
ident, Pullman Company; Weymouth 
Kirkland, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, 
Martin & Ellis, Chicago; James‘ R. 
Leavell, president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; 
James A. McDonough, Providence, R. I.; 
D. R. McLennan, chairman of board, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago; 
Chase Ulman, St. Louis, Mo.; Elisha 
Walker, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, 
and S. Mayner Wallace, St. Louis, Mo. 

Officers are: Frederick H. Prince, 
chairman of the board; George A. East- 
wood, president; Warren W. Shoemaker, 
vice president; Edward L. Lalumier, 
vice president and secretary; William 
S. Clithere, Robert E. Pearsall, Louis 
E. McCauley, John B. Scott, F. W. 
Specht, H. S. Eldred, Henry W. Boyd, 
John E. Sanford and Harley E. Andre, 
vice presidents; John A. Lane, comp- 
troller and assistant secretary; Frank 
A. Becker, treasurer; and John Schmidt, 
general auditor and assistant comp- 
troller. ‘Chas J. Faulkner, jr., is gen- 
eral counsel. 


Watch Classified page for good men. 
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Proenrt iO 
Clean, legible, attractive ...a 
perfect brand always! The Great 
Lakes Beef Carcass Brander iden- 
tifies your product .. . PROTECTS 
IT AGAINST SUBSTITUTION! 

This Great Lakes Beef Carcass 
Brander is fitted with a marker 
roller die of extra-sharp, clear cut 
letters. No heat is required to dry 
the ink because the die is specially 
designed to penetrate the carcass 
surface and leave an attractive 
identifying strip that will not smear. 
Branding operation is simple and 
speedy . . . a self-inking reservoir 
cylinderinks the die automatically! 
A single downward stroke of the 
brander imprints your brand name 
along the entire length of the car- 
cass! Get further details and new 
low costs—send for free catalogue. 


GREAT LAKES 


Stamp & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
2500 Irving Park Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Also makers of branders for Hams and Bacon, 
Bologna Sausage and Frankfurters « Meat Branding 
Inks and all marking supplies and accessories, 


IDENT 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS 24.06 ston 





Packer Year Begins 
With Heavy Volume 


EARLY 1% million more hogs were 

slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion during the first two months of the 
new packer year than in November and 
December, 1938. Total cattle slaughter 
was about 5,000 head smaller and 43,000 
fewer calves were killed; sheep and 
lamb slaughter was about 58,000 head 
greater. 


Volume of animals processed during 
December, with comparisons, follows: 
Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1939 1939 1938 
Cattle 3, 837,311 ~ 757,557 
Calves a 449,906 417,193 
Hogs ,236,421 4,436,799 4,346,079 
QING ssacacusee 1,388,705 1,468,801 1,347,422 


Total kill during the first two months 
of the current packer year, compared 
with the kill in the like period of the 
packer year 1933, prior to the droughts 
and the government control program 
for hogs, and compared with kill in the 
like period in the 1929 packer year: 


FIRST TWO MONTHS KILL IN PACKER YEAR 
1940 1933 1929 

etl io ccccvesas 1,611,000 1,193,000 1,429,000 
Calves 831,000 704,000 719,000 
Hogs ,673, 8,361,000 10,237,000 
2,651,000 2,242,000 

During the two months just ended, 
therefore, the supply of all kinds of 
meat animals was much larger than in 
the last two months of 1932, which con- 
stituted the first two months of the 
1933 packer year. Compared with the 
last two months of 1928, which con- 
stituted the first two months of the 
1929 packer year, this year’s slaughter 
was greater for all kinds of meat ani- 
mals except hogs. About 564,000 fewer 
hogs were processed in the first two 
months of the 1940 year than in 1929. 


Number of each kind of meat animal 
killed during the calendar year 1939, 


compared with numbers in the calendar 
years 1933 and 1929: 


1939 1933 1929 
Cattle ..cccccces 9,446,303 8,655,259 8,324,000 
Calves ......... 5,264,000 4,906,000 4,488,000 
41,367,825 47,225,518 48,445,000 
17,241,087 17,353,550 14,023,000 


It will be seen that in the calendar 
year 1939 the number of cattle proc- 
essed was 1,122,000 head greater than 
in the calendar year 1929; 765,000 more 
calves were processed; 7,077,000 fewer 
hogs, and 3,218,000 more sheep and 
lambs. 


MORE FED CATTLE COMING 


Number of cattle on feed for market 
in the 11 Corn Belt states about Janu- 
ary 1 was 12 per cent larger this year 
than last, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service reports. Estimates also show an 
increase of about 19 per cent in num- 
ber on feed in 11 western states. Total 
number on feed at the beginning of 
1940, for the country as a whole, was 
the largest in recent years and among 
the largest in the past 20 years. 

The total number on feed in five 
eastern Corn Belt states this year was 
probably the largest in the last 20 years. 
Total in the three central Corn Belt 
states was close to the largest, but the 
total in the three western Corn Belt 
states was considerably below the num- 
ber fed in most years before 1934; the 
succession of drought years has greatly 
reduced feed grain production in these 
states. 

The estimated number of cattle on 
feed in the 11 western states on Janu- 
ary 1 was about 19 per cent larger than 
a year earlier and was the largest 
January 1 number ever on feed in this 
area. Increases occurred in seven of the 
11 states and decreases in two and num- 
bers were unchanged in two states. The 
estimated number on feed in Texas was 


the same this year as last, but the num- 
ber in Oklahoma was smaller. Number 
on feed in Lancaster, Pa., area was also 
somewhat smaller at the beginning of 
this year than last. 

Reports from Corn Belt feeders as to 
months they expected to market cattle 
on feed January 1 show a larger pro- 
portion for marketing in the four 
months, January through April, and a 
smaller proportion after April this year 
than last. These reports and market 
records, showing a -relatively larger 
proportion of heavy feeder steers in 
shipments of stockers and feeders into 
the Corn Belt in the last half of 1939, 
compared with the corresponding 
months in 1938, point to considerably 
larger market supplies of fed cattle 
during the early months of 1940 than 
in the corresponding months of 1939, 


ST. JOSEPH YARDS’ VOLUME 


More cattle, sheep and hogs, but fewer 
calves, were marketed at St. Joseph 
during 1939 than in 1938. Cattle to- 
taled 313,480 head; calves, 58,404; hogs, 
822,377, and sheep, 1,025,079. Of this 
number, packers located at the St. 
Joseph yards used 224,669 cattle, 40,787 
calves, 742,026 hogs and 787,327 sheep. 

Average weight of hogs for 1939 at 
235 lbs. was the heaviest for any year 
since 1934. The annual report for 1939, 
which is the forty-seventh for the yards 
company, reports these facts and re- 
ceipts and shipments by railroads and 
trucks, total receipts and shipments by 
classes since 1893, and other data. 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were 21,246 cattle, 2,655 
calves, 65,691 hogs and 17,446 sheep. 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


AWELL PLANNED anb 
CONVENIENT Nookup/ 


KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Service 
Detroit, Mich. Corcinnatii,0 Dayton,0. Omaha,Neb. 


Indianapolis, Ind. LaFayette,Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
Naskville,Tenn. Sioux City,la. Montgomery, Ala 








Order your Hogs from 
DUNHAM AND MURPHY 


Hog Buyers 
St. Louis National Stock Yards 


Illinois 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


(Reported by U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service) 


Des Moines, Ia., January 11, 1940.— 
At 16 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota hogs _Hogs (soft & oily not quoted). CHICAGO. NAT. STK. YDS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
were steady to 15c higher with the BARROWS AND GILTS: 
majority of bids 10c up. Undertone was i 
strong and loading about the same as per opel 
43,000 a week ago. -160 Ibs. 

Good to choice, 180-220-lb., $5.10@ 

5.45, mostly $5.20@5.35 at plants; 220- 
240-lb., $5.00@5.30; 240-270-lb., $4.90@ 
5.15; 270-300-lb., $4.70@4.95; 300-330- 
lb., $4.50@4.80; 330-360-lb., $4.40@4.70; 
160-180-lb., $4.80@5.35. Sows, 330-lb. 
down, $4.20@4.50, mostly $4.35@4.45 
at plants; 330-400-lb., $4.00@4.35; 400- 
500-lb., $3.80@4.25. 

Receipts at Corn Belt markets for 
week ended January 11: 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, January 11, 1940, 
as reported by the U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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This Last 
week. week. 


Friday, Jan. 5 46,500 

Saturday, Jan. 6 32,100 

Monday, Jan. 8, Holiday 

Tuesday, Jan. 38,100 Medium: 
Wednesday, Jan. 10 7 42,300 250-500 
Thursday, Jan. 11 2,5 62,500 PIGS (Slaughter): 


Medium and good, 90-120 Ibs. 4.00@ 5. 


BSR 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS STEERS, choice: 


: 750- 900 Ibs. . . 11,00@11.75 10.50@11.25 
Receipts for wéek ended January 6: 900-1100 Ibs. . * 11500@11.85 10.25@11.25 


1100-1300 Ibs. . . 10.25@11.50 10.00@11.00 
At 20 markets: Cattle Hogs Sheep 1300-1500 lbs. 10.25@11.50 10.00@10.50 


ae 
Week ended Jan. 530,000 217,000 STEERS, good: 

Previous week 455,000 205,000 750- 900 Ibs 

416,000 229,000 900-1100 Ibs. 

496,000 263,000 1100-1300 Ibs. 

318,000 1300-1500 Ibs. 


At 11 markets: Hogs STEERS, medium: 


750-1100 Ibs. 
Week ended Jan. 1100-1300 Ibs. 
Previous week 

STEERS, common: 


750-1100 Ibs. 3 +2 . ° 25 a -25@ 7. 6.50@ 7.50 


STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 


Choice, 500-750 Ibs 5 4 -75@10. t 4 s 8 9.50@10.50 
Good, 500-750 lbs 3 \ 7 5 ‘ 4 -25@ 9.% 8.50@ 9.75 
At 7 markets: 


Week ended Jan. HEIFERS: 


Choice, 750-900 Ibs 
Good, 750-900 Ibs. 
Medium, 500-900 Ibs. 
Common, 500-900 Ibs 
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Sars 
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COWS, all weights: 
402,000 : 
Good 
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Cutter and common 
Canner (low cutter) 


LARD YIELD AND PRODUCTION BULLS (Yigs. Excl.), all weights: 


Average yield of lard (rendered 
weight) per animal during November 
was 31.10 lbs. compared with 29.09 Ibs. VEALERS, all weights: 
in October and 27.02 lbs. in November, Good and choice 10.75@12.00 
1888. This yield was 13.66 per cent of  aahicanle cents Soa 8.00 5.30@ 8.25 
the live weight in November, 1939, 12.80 : 
per cent in October and 12.04 per cent — soe — . 50 
in November, 1938. See one eeaeen . on 


Production, estimated on the basis of . 

number of hogs slaughtered under fed- Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:? 
eral inspection (including leaf) totaled LAMBS: 
137,724,000 Ibs. in November, 1939. Choie 
*Good 


*Medium and good 
Common 


YEARLING WETHERS (shorn): 


FORT WORTH HOG WEIGHTS Good and choice 


Medium ° 
Hogs marketed at Fort Worth, Tex., : 
during December averaged 8 lbs. lighter tg ok gee 
than the hogs received in December, Common and medium 
1938. Average weight last December 
was 209 lbs. and in December, 1938, it 
was only 217 lbs. 
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1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and of medium and good grades, as combined, repre- 
sent lots averaging within the top half of the good and the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 6, 
1940, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO. 

Armour and Company, 7,861 hogs: Swift & Com- 
pany, 7,623 hogs; Wilson & Co., 7,559 hogs; West- 
ern Packing Co., Inc., 2,158 hogs: Agar Packing 
Co., 5,811 hogs; shippers, 21,682 hogs; others, 
34.680 hogs. 

Total: 32,540 cattle; 3,818 calves; 
65,430 sheep. 


87,380 hogs; 


KANSAS CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Company 3,788 755 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 1,756 514 
Swift & Company.... 2,031 653 
Wilson & C 1,689 470 
Ind. Pkg. re wie 
Kornblum Pkg. Co.. one 
Others 3,830 58 


2,450 


Hogs. Sheep. 


15,159 


Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 


Armour and Company 


Swift & Company 


Cattle ag calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 24; Greater 
Omaha eo. Hoffmann, 56; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 301; Nebraska Beef Co., 730; Omaha Pkg. 
Co.; 207; John Roth, = South Omaha Pkg. Co., 
443; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 

Total: 15,670 cette al ealves; 47,178 hogs; 
17,886 sheep. 

EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Company 2,749 1,156 
Swift & Company... 2,465 1,518 
Hunter Pkg. Co »725 249 
Heil Pkg. Co........ aa oa 
Krey Pkg. Co........ 
Laclede Pkg. Co. 
Sieloff Pkg. Co eee nes 
Shippers 2,164 3,F 136 
Others 4 110 b 503 


12,153 5,197 9,675 
Not including 1,670 cattle, 2,682 calves, 31,361 
hogs, and 2,403 sheep bought direct. 


Sheep. 
4,012 
3,894 
1,130 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Company... 2,155 398 10,069 
Armour and Company 2,518 398 «8, 995 
1,479 9 1,324 
coo & 805 20,388 

Not including 4,623 hogs bought direct. 


Hogs. Sheep. 
15,023 


4,803 


19,826 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,950 13,420 4,766 
Armour and Company 2,266 13, 4,520 
Swift & Company... 1,990 8,134 3,389 
Shippers 7,944 175 
Others 296 2 76 1 


Sheep. 


43,434 12,851 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 

Armour and Company 2,197 901 1,197 

Wilson & Co 2,1 a < 1,154 

° 


Hogs. 


1,807 2,353 


Not including 44 cattle and 1,262 hogs bought 
direct. 


8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Company 1,926 2,153 
Swift & Company... 
Rifkin Pkg. Co.. 
United Pkg. Co. 
Cudahy Pkg. C 
Others 


Hogs. 
22,182 
32,804 


Sheep. 
6,959 
10,149 


734 A 54,986 17,108 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Armour and Saeeee 1,080 122 
Swift & Company.. 796 168 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 76 
Oth 221 


Total 


FT. WORTH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Company 2,743 
Swift & Company... 1,801 1, 402 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 187 54 
City Pkg. 227 5 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 10 


2,399 


Sheep. 
3,250 
3,388 

92 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,508 5,270 
Armour and Co., Mil. "769 2,582 
Y. B. D. M 18 ont 


Hogs. 
10,612 


Sheep. 
1,087 


R 23 "58 
Others 656 117 
Total 8,531 10,787 


Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 798 4,566 
Dold Pkg. C 50 170 =—1,013 
Dunn-Ostertag 69 wes 70 
Fred W. Dold eee 669 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... eee 268 
Interstate Pkg. Co... —_— eee 
Keefe Pkg. Co 


Hogs. 


968 6,586 

Not including 32 cattle and 3,075 hogs 

direct. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Kingan & Co 1,334 581 16, 396 
Armour and Company 764 2 2,764 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 10 wee 1 000 
Stumpf Bros. wae eee 144 
Meier Pkg. Co 59 335 
Stark & Wetzel 
Wabnitz and Deters. 
Maass-Hartman Co... 
Shippers 
Others 


CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 
Lohrey Packing Co.. 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. a 
J. F. Stegner Co 217 
Shippers eats aah 
Others 649 1,110 163 


3,321 1,302 16,670 1,134 


Not including 1,143 cattle, 10 calves, 2,890 hogs 
and 535 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION.+ 
CATTLE. 


5,627 

454 
3,394 
3,530 
2,555 


Prev. 
week. 

Chicago 

Omaha* 

East St. Louis 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Oklahoma City 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 3. "748 


103,139 





Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
a City 


75,030 
7,373 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 5 
Ft. Worth 3, 714 


345,221 





Chicago 46,865 
16,590 


Omaha 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City .. 
Oklahoma city” 
Wichita ... 
Denver 

St. Paul . 
Milwaukee we 
Indianapolis ... 
Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 4,941 


161,314 





158,553 
*Cattle and calves. 
+Not including directs. 


WANT A GOOD MAN? 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for good men. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods. 


tRECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 


1,527 35,047 
1,158 24,004 
1, — 40, po} 
22'4 


, 


4,342 125,848 
3,132 112.658 
6,517 108,161 
6,646 138,739 


SHIPMENTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 


*Total this week 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


6,337 
4,771 
834 


3,257 
200 


Total this week 157 20,199 
Previous week 64 62 21,271 
Year ago 301 ,275 
Two years ago 887 22,617 

* Including 757 cattle, 457 calves, 36,139 hogs 
and 6,915 sheep direct to packers from other points, 


+ All receipts include directs. 


JANUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 
1940. 1939. Gain. 
28,995 
6,513 
90,196 
38,104 
184 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Sheep Lambs 


Week ended Jan. 6... $4.25 
=—* week ’ 9.75 5.50 4.1 
1 


Elatetat 
RRSSSak 


Av. 1935-1939 $9.55 $4.30 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 
Cattle Hogs 


Week ended Jan. 6.... 105,649 
Previous week 92,016 
39 79,269 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES 


Av. 
No. wt., Prices—— 


rec’d. Ibs. Top Av. 
*Week ended Jan. 6. ..125,800 
A a week 112 
93 


Av. 1935-1939 ......132,200 

* Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Jan. 6, 1940, estimated. 

CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 

Hog slaughter at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending Friday, Jan. 5: 
Week ending Jan. =e «weliscee cae 
Previous week 118,419 

719 

Two years ago 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
‘and shippers week ended Thursday, January 11: 


Week ended Prev. 
Jan. 11. week. 


Packers’ purchases 65,698 
Shippers’ purchases 21,682 


77,380 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey 
City public market, week ended Jan. 6: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs.* Sheep. 


+ -2,069 598 
8,429 


Salable receipts .. 
Total, with directs. ..6,259 
Previous week— 
Salable receipts ....1,559 310 
Total, with directs. 6,075 © 6,736 
* Including hogs at 41st street. 


199 «=: 802 
22,535 40,163 


438 1,008 
24,610 36,916 
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117,460 
113,419 

90,779 
111,077 


packers 

y 11: 
Prev. 
week. 
65,698 
21,682 


77,380 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of ‘liv estock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended January 6, 1940. 


CATTLE. 
Week 
Ended 
bog n. 6. 


Chicago* 


16, 288 
East St. 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City* 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


BN én kupaen thea eee 127,590 
*Cattle and calves. 


HOGS. 


Chicago 
ON a ee 


Omaha 

Rast St. Louis’ 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City.. 
Oklahoma Cit 
Cincinnati 


9,731 


546,818 515,231 


‘Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Leute, 
Illinois and St. Louis, Mo. 





SHEEP. 


0, 28,953 
Kansas City 16,914 16,590 
Omaha ................-. 19,891 15,998 
East St. Louis 9, 6,531 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City.. 5 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
nver 
St. Paul 


40,416 


ei 157 


DR cncrccccccccsrccett 400 902,808 
Not including directs. 





LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD 


_ Average cost, yield and weight of 
livestock slaughtered under federal in- 
spection, November, 1939: 


Nov., 


a 


Average cost per 100 Ibs.: 


a 
2@a@oN 


Hog 
Sheep and lambs. es 
Average yields, per cent: 


ASSS = BRESR 


SERB 


Hog 
Sheep and lambs.. 


Average live welght, | Ibs. : 
Cattle 
Steers 
Gaives 
Hog 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for 5 days ended January 5: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Los Angeles 1,219 
San Francisco 45 


| ee 2,130 190 


Sheep 
2,346 775 
1,350 1,150 
2,835 1,885 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 


STEERS, carcass Week ending January 6, 1940 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
COWS, carcass Week ending January 6, 1940 
Week 
Same week year ago 
Week ending January 6, 1940 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
VEAL, carcass Week ending January 6, 1940 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
Week ending January 6, 1940 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
Week ending January 6, 1940 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
Week ending January 6, 1940 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


BULLS, carcass 


LAMB, carcass 


MUTTON, carcass 


PORK OUTS, Ibs. 


BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 6, 1940 


Week previous 
Same week year ago 


NEW YORK. 
8,996%4 2,892 
8,569 2,102 
8,088% 2,144 

829 755 

782 591 

1,997 1,188 

355 611 

334 429 

386 172 

9,751 1,024 

8,343 1,117 

10,746% 1,358 

44,825 15,020 

35,571 13,009 

35,058 12,878 

1,301 187 

1,091 167 

1,363 274 

2,535,942 495,315 

2,452,621 403,862 

2,272,377 521,748 
291,828 
471,352 
471,920 


PHILA. 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS,. 


CATTLE, head 
Week previous 


Same week year ago......... 
Week ending January 6, 1940 


CALVES, head 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 

HOGS, head 

Week 

Same week year ago 

Week ending January 6, 1940 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 


SHEEP, head 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 3,015 veal, 21 hogs and 134 lambs. 


Week ending January 6, 1940............ F 


Week ending January 6, 1940 


8,237 

8,055 

8,267 
11,480 
10,333 
12,317 
42,078 
48,950 
40,135 
54,989 
55,177 
57,362 


veal, 625 hogs and 154 lambs in addition to that shown above. 


BOSTON. 
2,590 
2,622 
2,471 
2,227 
2,387 
2,721 

10 
10 
0 
547 


Previous week 1,769 





WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Number of animals processed in se- 
lected centers for the week ended Jan- 
uary 5, with comparisons: 


Cattle Calves 


New York area’... 8,006 11,361 
Phila. & Balt.... 2,962 1,116 
Ohio-Indiana 

group? 


Hogs Sheep 
41,281 56,070 
31,804 2,067 


47,096 7,514 
803 


117,460 49, 
St. Louis area®.. 65, 11,270 
Kansas City 50,875 ,902 
Southwest os" 15,530 45,090 32,344 
Omaha .. - 18,7 48,883 24,257 

47,815 18,160 


Sioux City ioe 
St. Paul- Wisc. 
123,487 22,800 
Minn.® .... 13,744 166,163 38,363 


Total .........181,255 785,084 282,550 
Total prev. week.111,706 49,715 737,631 242,246 
Total last year...122,478 76,052 611,358 242,357 


2 Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. Includes Cincinnati and Oleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. * Includes National Stock- 
yards and East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 
* Includes So. St. Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
and Ft. Worth. ® Includes St. Paul, Minn., Madi- 
son, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. * Includes Albert 
Lea and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ot- 
tumwa, Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 


group 
a 4 Iowa & 


DECEMBER BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


December receipts, shipments and 
slaughters at Buffalo, N. Y., were: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
15,127 34,047 54,004 

11,542 22,991 40,795 

3,654 11,212 13,373 


Receipts 
Shipments 
Local slaughters .... 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


STEERS. 


Last 
week. 
$ 8.00 

a7 


Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regina 
Vancouver 


SPPEASAN 
RISSRSSaNE 


Toronto $12.25 
Montreal .... co; Ue 11.50 
Winnipeg . ee : 10. 
Calgary ... ; 

Edmonton . 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon . 
Regina .... 
Vancouver 


~ 
8s 


POSH Ow 
S8SSass 
: eeaaS 
: $83as 


BACON HOGS. 
9 


Toronto 
Montreal* 
oes" 
Cal, gary 
Edmonton 
Prince eet 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regina 
Vancouver . 

1 Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold < on 
W.”’ basis; all others ‘‘off trucks. 


{ 92.90.90 90 90 90 G0 sO =D 
> RSRSRRSRS 


Toronto . 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary ... 
Edmonton .... 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw .. 


: gogpgn ago 90s 9+ 
: SSSaSSRS 


Same 
week 


oven: spans B 
S838: SSSRS° 


~ 
» 


Pmeamgr~aokr 
SSSSSSSsss 


a 
wHeMoeSS 


Pee@eommMmoS: 
& SSSSssSRRo 


ee 


. 


2: RAeeS 
: 8: SRRSS 





YOUR GRACIOUS HOST 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


oa 
= -¢ WML: 


= 
= 


The Drake 
The Blackstone 


; A.S.KIRKEBY, Monaging Director 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service at Chicago and Eastern markets on January 10, 1940. 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 
STEER, Choice*: 


400-GOO TDS. 2. cccccccccccccccces $16.00@18.00 
. - 15. 7.50 ‘ a $17.00@ 18.00 
- 14. $15.00@16.50 6.00: A 17.00@ 18.00 
15.00@16.00 . a 16.50@17.00 


14.50@16.50 
14.50@ 16.50 
14.50@16.00 


STEER, Commercial’: 


400-600 Ibs. 2. e 13.00@14.50 13.00@ 14.50 
600-700 Ibs. ee eee 12. ; ‘ J 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.50 


STEER, Utility’: 
11.50@12.50 ; W 12.00@12.50 
COW (all weights): 


Commercial . - 12.00@13.00 
eee - 11.00@12.00 : 3. A . 11.50@ 12.50 
Cutter ... . 10.25@11.00 d 212. ' 11. 10.50@11.00 
Canner .. ++» 9.75@10.25 


Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL (all weights)?: 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 


LAMB, Choice: 

38 Ibs. down 15.00@16.00 

39-45 Ibs. 14.50@15.50 

46-55 Ibs. 14.00@15.00 
LAMB, Good: 

38 Ibs. down 15.00@16.00 

39-45 Ibs. 13.50@14.50 14.50@15.50 

46-55 Ibs. 13.50@14.50 
LAMB, Medium: 

All weights 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.50 
LAMB, Common: 

All weights t 2. 12.50@13.50 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 lbs. down: 


Good 
Medium 
Common 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
12.00@13. ¥, 2: t 
11.50@1 .00@ 12. 11.50@12.50 
11.00@ 12.06 
SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 
10.50@11.50 
PICNICS: 
6- 8 Ibs. .. 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 


SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 

TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 


1 Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. ? ‘‘Skin on’’ at New York and 
Chicago. * Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 





LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Prices of steers, lambs and hogs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail 
fresh meat prices, New York, during December, 1939: 


Live animal Wholesale meat Composite retail 
prices prices meat prices 
Chicago. New York. New York. 
Dollars per 100 lbs. Dollars per 100 Ibs. Cents per pound. 
Dec., Nov., Dec., Dec., Nov., Dec., Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1939. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1939. 1938. 
Steers— 
10.47 10.31 4 15.94 16.56 17.60 33.17 33.35 34.57 
Good 9.90 9.79 4 14.55 15.09 . 28.40 29.38 29.48 
i 8.64 ¥ 13.14 13.65 \d 23.48 24.29 25.67 


cece : f 17.43 A 27.68 
9.1 . x 16.65 ; . 23.87 
8.26 7 d 14.39 i 21. 
6.18 ° 14.84 
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EARLY & MOOR 


Sausage Casing Specialists 
MANUFACTURERS + + + + + + © © EXPORTERS > - * > + © © + IMPORTERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff’ 











FRANK R. JACKLE 
Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 


ARR 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


| (A Selected 
Sausage Casings 


MAY CASING COMPANY 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

















Uniformly high qual- 
ity. In bolts, bales or 
cut to size. Attrac- 
tive prices. Free 
sample. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. + ST. LOUIS - BROOKLYN 











HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 


F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberty 
Bell Brand 
Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 


J 














Main Office and Packing Plant 


| Wilmi on Provision Company Austin, Mlanesits 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 














DELAWARE 


Kee yby oriorat delicious” 
Tenderated Hams 


“Build a profitable sales volume in an exclusive territory” 











Eastern Representatives 
H. D. AMISS CARL LOUISIGNAU 
631 Penn. Ave., 15462 Turner Ave. 
.W. Detroit, Mich. 
Washington, D.C. MURPHY & DECKER 
Steve Benpis —-—‘“reit'& Produce 








‘h KREY PACKING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


for ‘“SELECTED’’ JOBBERS 


SHIPPERS OF MIXED CARS OF PORK, BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Cooked, Ready to Serve e 

















Smoked, Ready to Cook 
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, Ohio 


408 W. 14th St., 
New York 


A. E. DI MATTIA 
826 Walnut St., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
A. 1. HOLBROOK 
74 Warren, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
MAX LEFKOWITZ 


613 Gibson St., 
Scranton, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
WM. |. SHOE- 
MAKER 
38 Briercliffe Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
WAGNER STEWART 
1001 Jackson Ave. 
Monaca, Pa. 
ROY WALDECK 
33 Elmwood 


Terrace 
Irvington, N. J. 
M. WEINSTEIN 

& co, 

122 N. Delaware 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





classified ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special 


rate, $2.00 an inch for each insertion. 


inimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, 


including signature or box number. No display. Remittance must be sent with order, 








Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





nes 





Plant Superintendent 
All-around packinghouse superintendent 
with broad experience and at present em- 
ployed, is interested in opportunity in cen- 
tral or far west. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress W-774, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





To Your Advantage 


If you are looking for a position in the Meat 
Packing Industry then it is to your oonemeaee 
to use this space. Advertisements in this 
space are offered at a special rate available 
only to those looking for a job. Inquire of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. > 





Beef Salesman 


Beef and car route salesman with 16 
years’ experience both small and large 
packers, wishes connection. Finest refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere. W-776, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Men Wanted 














Sausagemaker 

WANTED: For central Minnesota market, 
beginning February 15, first class sausage- 
maker. Also, must be experienced in curing 
hams and bacon and cutting hogs. State age, 
qualifications and reference. W-773, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 





Find Him Here 


Are you looking for a capable man to fill 
that position you now have open? Your ad- 
vertising message here will contact men in all 
parts of the country—men who can offer you 
years of specialized service and experience— 
men who are just the type you are looking for 
and need. Let us help you look for that one 
man you need. Address THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Pork Butcher 


Wanted: Good all-around pork butch- 
er, capable of being foreman for small 
plant in Kentucky; state references, age 
and salary expected. W-777, THE NA 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


Locate The Man 


Your advertisement in this space, although 
costing only three dollars, may locate the man 
you want for that special job. You may need 
a plant superintendent, a sausagemaker or 
working foreman—perhaps you need salesmen 
or representatives—in any case results can be 
had quickly. Write THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Business Opportunities 

















Broker 
Soliciting straight carcass steer, calf 
and fresh cut pork accounts. Bob I. 
Schooler, 450—11th St., S.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





For Sale 


Slaughter house and retail market for 
sale. Killing 35-40 hogs weekly; 2,000 
lbs. of sausage per week. Brick build- 
ing. FS-778, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








Equipment for Sale 








Used Machinery 


250 lb. Self Emptying Silent Cutter 

250 lb. Standard Silent Cutter 

175 lb. Standard Silent Cutter and motor 
Bacon Skinner 


Thoroughly reconditioned, guaranteed like 
new. FS-775, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





The Bunn Tying Machine 


is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-80 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SPECIALS 


1—35-gal. Kneading & Meat Mixing Machine. 
1—Brecht 1000-lb. Meat Mixer. 
1—Brecht Enterprise No. 156 Grinder. 
1—Brecht 18” Filter Press. 
2—Brecht 200-lb. Stuffers, without tubes. 
1—Hand Operated Fat Cutter. 
2—lIce Breakers or Crushers. 

x19’ Revolving Degreasing Percolators. 
1000 Feet Drag or Scraper Conveyor. 
10—Vertical Fertilizer or Tankage Drye 
Dopp, Aluminum, Monel Metal, Copper 
1—No. 5 Jay Bee Model T Hammer Mi 
Boilers, Generator Sets, Power Plant Equip. 
Send for ‘‘Consolidated News’’ ig ~ My large 
stock. Send us your inquiries—we desire to serve 
you. We buy and sell from a single item to a 
complete plant. What have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 


For Quick Results 
Is a piece of extra machinery or equipment 
taking up valuable space in your plant? If so, 
an advertisement placed in this space will 
dang you results quickly and economically. 
For information write THE NATIONAL PR 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IL. 





rs. 
Kettles. 
I. 











Equipment Wanted 


Rendering Machinery 

Wanted for user, Hydraulic Curb 
Press and Pump; Rotary Dryer; Ket- 
tles; 2-Filter Presses; Evaporator; 
Cooker; Lard Cooling Roll. What have 
ou to offer. W-718, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 800 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Shop Here 


An advertisement placed in this space will 
bring you that piece of equipment or ma- 
chinery you are in need of—as soon as: you 
need it. For details, write THE NATIONAL 
cae OnEe, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 























the Classified Columns of 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


No matter what your message is, it will reach the entire 
packing industry in this section. There’s a buyer for 
every seller. There’s a man for every job. Be sure your 
wants come to the attention of enough people. 


SEND IN YOUR CLASSIFIED AD TODAY! 


SELL or BUY - LOCATE a JOB + FILL an OPENING 


All Can Be Accomplished Through 
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MEAT FOOD 
PRODUCTS 





We 


Carload 
Solicit 


Shipments 
Genuine Tenderized Ham 
Gem Hams - Nuggets - Rollettes 
Tenderized Canned Ham 
Select Bacon Sausage Products 
THE Sobin PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DODOGE. IOWA 

















SS 


Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


ohnJ.Felin&Co., inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


Grade 


Opuc 





HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Representatives: 
William G. J 
Boston, M = 


NEW YORK = 
OFFICE 2A 
410 W. 14th Steet Hi, AA 
\ 


™ ¥ 


g 




















THEE. KAHN’SSONS Co, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
EL. G. Gray Co. 


oodruff 1 Adams layton P. Lee P. G. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 
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HONEY BRAND 


Hams * Bacon 


Dried Beef 


na 


CONSULT US BEFORE 
YOU BUY OR 
SELL 


HYGRADE'S 


Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 


HYGRADE’S 


Frankfurters in 
I Coliticel A @etthite rs 


Domestic and Foreign 
Connections 
Invited! 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


% SSKAY .| 


QUALITY. 


BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEALe SHORTENING e PORKe HAM 
e VEGETABLE OlLe 
—==THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.—= 
MAIN OFFICE - PLANT and REFINERY 


3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 


owe R . 
Wecitnshes. Ww, BALTIMORE, MD. SScHOnt The Si: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
408 WEST 14th STREET 




















ROANOKE, VA, 
317 E. A 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
713 CALLOW HILL ST. Campbell Ave. 


Rath 


from the Land O’Corn 


~=—aa=aauaaewauewuew VPPrPrPerPrPerr? | 








BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. . WATERLOO, IOWA 














The story behind 
ADELMANN’S 


nation-wide acceptance! 


It’s the ADELMANN results-in-operation that keep ham 
makers from coast to coast ‘sold’ on Adelmann Ham Boil- 
ers. They're simple to operate, easy to handle, of rugged con- 
struction, designed for long service. Elliptical springs close 
aitch-bone cavity firmly, the non-tilting, self-sealing cover re- 
tains ham juices, shrinkage and operating time are greatly 
reduced. Made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Monel 
Metal, and Nirosta (Stainless) Steel, the most complete line 
available. It will pay you to investigate the Adelmann ham 
boiler — “The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer!’’ Write! 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory - Port Chester, N.Y. © Chicago Office - 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


ropean Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow 
Lane, London—Avstralian and New Zealand d Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. 
‘Ltd., es in Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: C. A. Pember- 
ton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St Toronto. 





Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 
COOKS QUICKLY, 
EFFICIENTLY 
OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT - _ 


We invite your inquiries 
The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 
~ Piqua Ohio 


CAHN STOCKINETTES ~ . 


—_ uniform shape and attractive color 

. no danger of smears or smudges to mar 
ose product's appeal. For a stockinette of 
proven value and sound, intelligent advice 
on correct stockinette use, come to CAHN! 


Vi 


os 
222 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 








ADVERTISERS 


in this issue of Thaati 


Adler Co., The 

Advanced Engineering Corp. ....... 28 
Allbright-Nell Co., The Third Cover 
Armour and Company 


ge ee 53 


Cahn, Fred C., Inc. 

Coenen @ Oe. AP. 2... 25 cscsa css 37 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 6 
Corn Products Sales Co. .... First Cover 
Cree GA. wc ov ec cee 53 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. .......... 38 
Dole Refrigerating Co. 

ge eee 36 
Dunham & Murphy 


kee 53 


Felin & Co., John J. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Foxboro Co., The 

French Oil Mill Machinery Co. ...... 56 


Gardner Richardson Co., The 
Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. ..... 47 
Griffith Laboratories 


Ham Boiler Corporation 

Hormel & Co., Geo. A. ...........2- 53 
Hunter Packing Co. .............+: 55 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. ...... 55 


International Harvester Co. 
International Salt Co. ............. 22 


Se PU Os co eos cee cess cceoen 53 


ers ee Cie, Boo snc cwsacad wes 55 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 43 
Kennett-Murray & Co. ............ 48 
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Kirkeby Hotels a es Fi 


\\ 4 : 
Kraft Cheese Company, Ward Milk oS Nw es EAA: 
Products Div. .......ssesseveves 42 > cr a 
vey Packing Co. .......ccsevccess 53 See 


... that MONTGOMERY “CROSS-OVER” BRIDGES will provide new 

operating economy and greater safety in your plant. Automatic 

Layne & Bowler, Inc. ............-- 46 electric controlled elevators replace hand-operated obsolete draw- 

bridges commonly used in hauling loads across railroad tracks between 

May Casing Company docks. Actual time for raising or lowering a “CROSS-OVER” BRIDGE is 

M H. J. & Sons Co 42 less than a minute and your men need not venture onto the tracks during 
deo L H fae a a ee 48 the operation. It will pay you to investigate! 

cMu A Sa eerrress, 


Montgomery Elevator Co 57 Write for New List of Packing House Installations 
Preservaline Mfg. Co. ............. 7 montgomery 


Rath Packing Company 
Rogers, F. C., tins sa veetaeemeans 42 Elevator Specialists for the Packing Industry 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co. . 55 


Smith’s Sons, John E. Co. .Second Cover 
NTE, <5 % 6.0 we ee became 58 
SS SS ee 57 
eee Fourth Cover 





Taylor Instrument Companies 
_  B. k P eee eae 55 


U. 8S. Slicing Machine Co. .......... 16 


Pe... sektedudaeanewen 3 
Vogt, F. G.& No xebeneen ns 53 CU RI N G TABLETS 
“If you can count—you can't go wrong.” 


New, fast-dissolving tablets for curing 
AE ARE NR RRRRTERHNRRE meat . . . just another of STANGE'S 


: ; ne exclusive products! No chance for 
The firms listed here are in partnership with imol LI 
you. The products and equipment they man- error. . . you simply count. One tablet 
ufacture and the services they render are to every 50 pounds of meat. Write for 
designed to help you do your work more samples. 

efficiently, more economically and to help 
you make better products which you can 


merchandise more profitably. Their adver- Ws. | STANGE Co. 


tisements offer opportunities to you which 2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
you should not overlook. Wester Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, 1250 
Sansome St., San Francisco. in Canada: J. H. Stafford 
industries, Ltd., 24 Hayter St., Toronto, Ont. 


Wilmington Provision Co. .......... 53 








Marantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 
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e A 16% REDUCTION in gasoline is a 
worthwhile saving OD any fleet fuel 
pill, but in addition this St. Louis fleet 
operator points out that“ Through the 
close co-operation of the Standard 
Automotive Engineer. WS are able to 
maintain much more efficient operat- 
ing conditions.” Other operators also 
report improved efficiency: which cov- 
ers Many angles of truck maintenance- 
One reports: “We used to Use about & 
peck of spark plugs @ week. Since your 
engineer checked our fleet, we Use only 


3or4a month : 


In another fleet, bearings m Beet 
cases were failing frequently until the 
Standard Engineer Jocated the cause. 
practically every type of fleet mainte- 
nance problem has been solved at one 
time: oF another by these Engineers. 

Why don’t you take advantage of 
this service? particularly when it costs 
nothing and there are so many Way 
in which you might profit. You can 
reach one of these Engineers through 
your local Standard Oil (ind.) Office, 
or by writing 910 South Michiga® 
Avenue, Chicago, Tllinois. 


Copr.19 49, Standart oil Co. ¢ ind. } 








Wel Bacon Presses Are Noted for their 
Speed—Simplicity and Mechanical Pertection 


Showing new ANCO No. 800 Bacon 
Forming Press Operating in plant of The 
E. Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Features of Construction include Safety 
Operating Levers, Length, Width and 
Pressure Gauges. Front side of form- 
ing chamber automatically drops from 
view after each pressing operation is 
completed, to facilitate the placing 
and removal of the slab. 








The SPEED, SIMPLICITY and MECHANICAL 
PERFECTION of ANCO BACON PRESSES have 
brought complete satisfaction to users in dozens 
of plants throughout the United States, just as this 
one has done in the plant of The E. Kahn's Sons 
Co. The phenomenal success of this Equipment is 
proven by the large number of ANCO PRESSES 
sold in the few months that they have been on the 
market .... Perfectly squared and uniformly 
sized slabs of skinned bacon are turned out at the 
rate of up to 9 per minute... . Let an ANCO 
sales engineer point out to you the features of 
safety and unique design of the ANCO BACON 
PRESS, which insures increased profits for Bacon 
Departments. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


117 LIBERTY ST. 632 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 111 SUTTER STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. HOUSTON, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 















~ SWIFTS SUPERCLEAR GELATIN 


A SUPERIOR JELLIED MEAT GELATIN 


Crystal Clear Extreme Strength 
Makes a sparkling, crystal- A gelatin of the highest test. 
clear jelly. This transparent SUPERCLEAR’S great 
setting for your meats sug- strength makes possible low- 
gests freshness and purity... est jelly costs (average 3.6c 
shows off the meats. per lb. for jellied tongues). 


Formulae for any jellied meat products 
sent with trial shipment —on request. 


ete asoctcleat GELATIN 


rELATI 





